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HE best things in the world 
do not come to us _ ready- 
made,.... Truth must-&e 
searched for with patient toil. 
Beauty must be wrought out 
with painstaking devotion. 
Food and raiment must be wrested from 
the furrow and woven in the loom. And 
all our social and political institutions 
must be fought for on the field of battle, 
defended in the forum, and vindicated in 
the courts. Even our religious faiths 
must be thought out anew in the soul- 
conflicts of each generation, or they be- 
come mere forms of vo. devoid of life 
and power. 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books 


Familiar Flowers of Field 
and Garden 


By F. SCHUYLER MATHEWS. Illustrated with 
200 Drawings by the author. 1I2mo. 
Library Edition, cloth, $1.75; Pocket 
Edition, flexible morocco, $2.25. 

In this convenient and useful volume the flowers 
which one finds in the fields are identified, illustrated, 
and described in familiar language. Their connec- 
tion with garden flowers is made clear. Particular 
attention is drawn to the beautiful ones which have 
come under cultivation, and, as the title indicates, 


‘the book furnishes a ready guide to a knowledge of 


wild and cultivated flowers alike. An elaborate 50- 
page index shows at a glance botanical and popular 
names, family, color, locality, environment, and 
time of bloom of several hundred flowers. 


An Aide-de-Camp of 
Napoleon 
Memoirs of General COUNT DE SEGUR, of the 
’ French Academy, 1800-1812. Revised by 
his Grandson, Count Louis DE SEGUR. 
12mo. Cloth, $2 00. 


This volume forms a natural companion or pen- 
dant to the “* Memoirs of the Baron de Méneval.” 
The Count de Ségur’s military career began 1n 1800. 
He was made a general in 1812, and took part in all 
the wars of the empire as a member of Napoleon’s 
staff or the commander of a select corps. Hohen- 
linden, missions to Denmark and Spain. the execu- 
tion of the Duc d’Enghien, the preparations for the 
invasion of England, Austerlitz. Ulm, Jena, Berlin, 
Spain, and the intrigues of Fouché and Bernadotte, 
are among the subjects of his chapters treated with 
the advantages of persona] knowledge, and, in the 
earlier pages, of intimate information due to his 
father’s associations and position. The historical 
value of the memoirs is obvious, and their interest 
is enhanced by the author’s graphic and lucid style. 


for sale by all boohsellers ; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


72 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


NEW 


ROTE SONCS FOR CHILDREN. By 
Curtis and Florio. Price, 50 Cents. 

Mandolin Chords and How to Play 
Accompaniments by C-E.Pratt. Price,5ic 


IN BLOSSOM TIME. (A Service for Child- 


ren’s Day.) By L. E. Jones. Price, 5 Cents. 


ROYAL ORCAN FOLIO. Price, 50 Cents. 
DON'T. By Geo. F. Root. A friendly attempt 
to correct some errors in musical terminology. Price» 
25 Cents. 

CALENDAR OF THE DAYS with Music, 
Recitations and Tableaux. By Kate W. Ham- 
filton. Price, 25 Cents. 

THE FIREFLY SLAVE. A cantata forJu- 
veniles and adults. By Frances Eaton. Price,30c. 
CHURCH 

OINOINNATL, NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


NOW READY 


HIGHEST PRAISE 


SCHOOLS 
By W. A. OGDEN 
Is fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection of 
new and original Sabbath-School Songs by its wide and 
favorably known editor, enriched with a fine list of 
by other prominent com 
IGHEST PRAISE it you desire a ne : 
100; by Mail, 35c. ea. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


WILL $1,200 A YEAR 


Secure your services? You can make it easily selling 
“*Sacred Pictures and_their Teachings.” our new ‘ 


fine Famous religious paintings repro- 
uced in the original oil colors! Contracts made by the 
month or by ee year with reliable persons. References 


required. K&rysTONE PuBLIsHING Co., Eighth and Lo- 
cust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H a H A | ath Edition 2sc.(or stamps). 
Grey. and the Remedy. By Prof. HA i Yy PARKER. 


Every one should read this little book.” —4 theneum. 


A FRONTIER FIGHT 


| A Thrilling Chapter in Indian War- 
fare by 


General G. A. FORSYTH, U.S. A. 


HOUSE-BOATING IN CHINA 
By JULIAN RALPH 


‘Illustrated by C. D. WELDON 
a The First of a Series of Papers on Every Day Life in the Celestial Empire 


MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 


The Grand Prix and Other Prizes, by Richard Harding Davis, 
First Impressions of Literary New York, by W. D. Howells. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 


THE NEW CZAR 
And What We May Expect from Ilim 
By Professor E. BORGES 
of the Lyceum at St. Petersburg. 


Fruits,’’ 164 


ton’s ‘‘ God’s Promise to His 
Winthrop ; 55, Thomas Hooker’s ‘‘ Way of the Churches of New Engiand.’’ 


The Old South Leafiets are sold at the cost price of five cents a copy. or four dollars 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 


Eight new Leaflets have been added to the series. No. 48, Bradford’s Memoir 
of Elder Brewster ; 49, Bradford's First Dialogue; 50, Winthrop’s ‘‘ Con- 
clusions for the Plantation in New England ;’’ 51, ‘‘ New England’s First 
3; 52, John Elliot’s ‘‘ indian Grammar Begun ;’’ 53, John Cot- 


Plantation ;’’ 54, Letters of Roger Williams to 


per hundred, the aim being to bring valuable original documents within easy reach of 
persons interested in historic studies. Complete lists sent on application. 


Directors of Old South Studies, Old South Meeting House, Boston 


The Round Robin 
Reading Club 


Offers to individuals and classes a discrimi- 
nating and personal direction in the study of 
Literature. Its system, indorsed by leading 


literary men and women, gives each member |}. 


the choice of subject and leayes each free to 
read for special purposes or pleasure. The 
Schedules are prepared by Specialists, who 
examine papers when desired. Readers and 


| students will find in this Club unusual and 


original opportunities. For particulars address 


Miss LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue Philadelphia. 


O 


Percale Shirt Waists 


With Laundered Collar and Cuffs 
60 Cents, Postage Prepaid 


Stylishly cut, 
with extra 
sleeves, double 
yoke back, seams 


s 
ig y laun- 
ered. 
There is a 
choice collection 
of presty 
blue, pink, laven- 
der, and_ brown 
and stripes 
on light grounds. 
Purchasers are 


requested to re- 
turn any waists 
that should not 
M ill. be 
oney wi 
prompaly refunded. All sizes from = to 44 inch 
ust measure are included. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
Dry Goods PHILADELPHIA 


I 

make my 
white 
skirts 

of 


Pride 
of the 


West 


muslin.” 


It is Important 


that your Church has an 


Inviting Interior. 


You cannot fill a gloomy 
torium. 


CONTINUOUS 
CEILING 
SIDE WALL PATTERNS 


ANT and ART 
Specially adapted to ornamentation. Fine acoustic 
qualities. Lasting and fire-proof. Tin and Steel Roof- 
ings, Eaves Troughs, Conductor Pipes, Etc. 
Ceiling catalogue No. 170. Roofing catalogue No. D 169 
WHEELING CORRUCATINC CO., 
Office and Works, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 474 Laflin St., Chicago. 
Office and Warehouse, No. 81 Fulton St.,.New York. 
Ottice and Warehouse, cor. 12th & Poplar Sts., St. Louis. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
New York City ; 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best k in U.S 
Established 185.3 East 14th Street, N. ¥. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 


Cc ars of Information, “ hers College 
Bulletin’ WALTER HERVEY: Presiden 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 
30, 32, and 34 East 57th St.. New York 
Special students admitted. 


Connecticut 


ARIEN, CONN.—PRIVATE HOME AND 

School for Feeble-Minded Youth. offers 

every facility for care, education, and training, with the 

advantages ofa country home. 

J.J. KINDRED, M.D.. Med. Supt., formerly Clinical 

Ass’t Darenth School for Feeble-Minded, London, Eng. 
M. Lita KINDRED, Principal. 


ACADEMY for Boye, Fairfield 

, Conn.—Combines thorough mental and physical 

training with the comforts of a genuine home. 20 boys. 
FRANCIS H. BREWER, A.M., Principal. 


HOMESTEAD SCHOOL for GIRLS 
The Misses STOWE, Principals. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Early application for Sept. 26th , is requested. 
Mise SARA) SMITH Peincipal. 


EW HAVEN, Conn., 56 Hillhouse Ave.— 

This School for Girls, on the most beautiful avenue 

of the *‘ City of Elms,” offers superior advantages in 

Finishing course of study and in obens Preparatory. 
Apply early. Mrs. and Miss CADY, Principals. 


BOXWOOD SCHOOL for GIRLS **°Cony™* 


Thorough work in English branches, Latin, Greek 
and French. College preparatory. All the comforts of 
Mrs. R. S. GRISWO 


ome. Apply to Box 125. LD. 


Massachusetts 


O4e GROVE HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
‘FJ Ambherst. Reopens tember 10th, 1895. Cer- 
tificate admits to Smith and Wellesley. Sa 

Miss VRYLING WILDER BurFuM, A.B., Principal. 


| The Sauveur College of Languages ana 


the Amherst Summer School 
2oth Session opens July 1, 1895. For Program address 
. Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park S8t., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


10 Ashburton Place, Boston 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School 


Fall term opens WVognesday, Oct. 2. For circulars 
address EDMUND H. BENNEtCT, Dean. 


The Leading Conservatory of America 


Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 
E. Tourjée. 


NEW 
F 


RAN 


giving full information. 
- Frank W. Hace, General Manager. 


Sloyd Training School for 


Teachers 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. in Boston, Mass. 

Reopens October 1, 95 Preparation for teaching Wood. 

work and Mechanical Drawing. Number limited. 
REQUIREMENTS—No School Training or zts eguiva- 


lent. instruction free. For Circulars addre 


Mr. Gustaf Larsson, Principal sloyd Train- 
ing School — 
ce School, Appleton Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 


Prepares boys 

Williston Seminary 
or scientific school. New laboratories with electrical 
lant. uildings heated by steam. 


pt. 12, 1895. Address Rev. 


t 
M. GALLAGHER. Prin, 


| Wontelair Military Academy, 


Montclair, New Fersey. | 


AN INVITATION . 


is cordially extended to parents who are contemplating the 
sending of their sons to a_ boarding-school, to visit Mont- 
clair (fourteen miles from New York on the D. L..& W. 
and Erie R. R.’s) and us. In no other way can they receive: 
the same impression of our school:and methods. 
It: would seem as though parents who can afford to 

send their sons to a school costing $500 per year, and who 
take sufficient interest in their welfare to do so, could and 

should take sufficient time to do this. 
prefer your coming to see us, rather than to send for our | 
catalogue, though we gladly mail that to all applicants. ~ 

3 J. G. MacVICAR, Head Master, 


We would much 


Montclair, New Jersey. 


A college preparatory and finishing school, in 
Belvidere, a suburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with 
outlook into the open country. Thorough prepara- 
tion for Harvard and Bryn Mawr examinations; 
pupils sent on certificate to other colleges. Special 
advantages in modern langu , art, and music. 

Number of house limited totwenty. . 

Address Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 


Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A Summer outing by the sea for Boys between the ages 
of 8 and 14, combining a little regular study with a health- 
ful out-door life, and instruction in land and water sports. 

REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 

Rev. Dr. Coit, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, Esq., Clinton Hall, Astor Pl.,N.Y. 
Rev. WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, M.A., Head Master. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls ¥rces*e> 


Thorough preparation for College. Intermediate, Aca. 
demic, and Special Courses. Send for Illustrated Circular- 


New Jersey 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York & Philadelphia. Capt. T. D. LANpon, 
Com’d’t. Rev. T. H. LANpon, Prin.. Bordentown, N. J. 


Massachusetts Pennsylvania 
LOWELL PenNsyLvanta, Bryn Mawr. 
ara 
Rogers Hall School for Girls | sore Santor punts have entered Bryn Mawr Coliege 
from this school. Certificate its to Vassar, Smith, 


and Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and Col- 
lege-Preparatory courses. Eighth year opens Sept. 2s, 
1895. For circular, address eS 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal. 


Lafayette College, 
Easton, Pa. 


A Christian College. under the care of the 
Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania. Classical 
Latin and General Scientific, Civil, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering and Chemical Courses. 


For Catalogues, &c., address 
THe REGISTRAR. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL Tasies 


Opens Sept. in 1850. Twenty minutes 
from Philadelphia, two hours from New York. For cir- 
cular, apply to Principals, FRANcEs E. BENNETT, SYLVIA 
J. EASTMAN, Ogontz School P. O., 


ERMANTOWN, Pa. Walnut Lane 

School. Boarding and Day School for girls. 30th 

year opens Sept. 25th. Academical and college prepara- 

tory courses. For circular address Mrs. THEoporRA B. 
RICHARDS, Principal. F 

Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal. 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, 
and German Boarding and Day School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
The Kent Place School for Girls 
All departments. Advantages, of New York. Home 
comforts for boarding PP s.i Principal, Miss Watts, 
late of The Cambridge School. The Summit School Co. 
Hamilton W. Mabie, President. 


New York 


DIRONDACKS! CAMP CEDAR!! A Sum- 

mer School for ten boys under 16 years. July 1st 

to September 7th. optional. 
D. Mon 


ress 
TANYE, Trenton, N. J. 
for the higher education of 
WELLS COLLEGE young women. The revised 
catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the history, equipment, and 
government of Wells Colle 


SING SING-ON-THE-HUDSON 
New York 


Mf. PLEASANT ACADEMY 


A college-fitting and character-building school, for 
boys. Send for catalogue. E. COOK, A.M., Principal. 
N ISS C. E. MASON’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

The Castle, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
A beautiful school. Advantages of New York City. 
Illustrated circ 


Ohio 
_ Onto, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


res for all colleges open to women, 


e. 
WILLIAM E. WATERS, President, Aurora, N. Y. 


THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce St., Philadelphia 
For Girls and Young Ladies. Boarding and day. Aca- 
demic, Colle eparatory, and Musical. 14th year. 
For illustrated catalogue and references address 
Dr. and Mrs. JAMES R. DANFORTH. 


The difference between 


Sterling Silver | nlaid 


and Sectional Plate is this:— 
One has silver zalaid in the 
back of the bowl and handle. 


Sectional plate has an extra 
deposit of silver put on these 


points. 


50% more silver on the 


HOLMES & EDWARDS 
‘brand than on other brands of 
Standard plate. 

Trade Mark, 
HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV. 

THE DELSARTE is made 

of Extra Sectional plate. 


Price for six Tea Spoons $r.6s. 
For sale by your Jeweler. 


THE 


Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Salesrooms.2 Maiden Lane (second door from 


Broadway). N. ¥. A complete line of Solid 
Silver Novelties and Plate to be seen. 


Morningside | 

EACHERS COLLEGE Morningside 

York (120th St., West).—Professional training for . 

general teachers and specialiats : manual training, 

science, kindergarten, English form, drawing ana 
color, history of art, domestic science, general pedagogy 

— 
q 
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Solid 


(Exclusively. ) 


Designed 
and made by 
Whiting M’f’g Co. 


Wauitinc Co. 
Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 18th St., 


NEW YORK. 


WE MAKE So.uip SILVER ONLY, 
OF STERLING QUALITY, 7, a FINE, 
EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK. 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS. 


Massachusetts Naval Brigade Trophy. 


Children’s Summer Dresses. 
$1.00 TO $5.00 EACH. 


175 Dresses, sizes 2 and 3 years; 100 Dresses, 4 years’ size; 93 Dresses, 6 years’ size; 158 Dresses, 
sizes 8, 10, and 12 years. 

Every variety of Summer material: Gingham, Dimity, Batiste, Lawn, etc., and the dresses are marked 
at about the cost of the material. . | 

Prices $1.00 to $5.00 each, certainly not half price. Ready this week. : 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, New York. 


BROADWAY BROADWAY 
Oth & 1thSis Qih.& 1OthSis quently fall, destroying 
FOURTH AVE. Successors ro AT & Co. FOURTH AVE. furniture and endan- 


gy gering life. Prevent 
A it by putting up 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, and BEST 
HORSES ARE CHEAP SILVERWARE STORE for Dwellings, Churches, or Business Houses. Ceil- 


—never so cheap. Last time you’d look for Have you seen it? No? Then don’t miss | ings of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue. 
cheap Harness. But the unexpected is all the | it- It is one of the sights of the store. To | H. S. NORTHROP, 19 Rose St., N.Y. _ 


time happening here—we make it happen. It | make it doubly attractive we offer a small 
has happened in Harness and horse goods | lot best plate silver Teaspoons from the cele- WALTER BAKER &, 60. 
of ol Kinds: brated makers, Reed and Barton, at $1.10 
PURE, HICH GRADE 


=x, On this Continent, have received 


Bucgy Harness, double stitched throughout, | at $2.50. 
‘HIGHEST AWARDS 


waved layer on breeching and bfeast collar, At $1.95 quadruple plate Coffee Pots or 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 


Runabout Harness, nickel or brass trimmed, $28; | Tea Pots, or a Sugar or a Spooner of equal 
EXPOSITIONS 


DON’T MISS THE ROTUNDA 


tf you care to see what a 
picture in White can be made from every-day things. 


Sa 


the $40 grade. 
Better, hand-sewed throughout, russet lined saddle grade. Nowhere less than $3. 

and blinds, $40; $75 grade. Hotel keepers, summer resort owners, are 
Double Surrey Harness, nickel or brass, complete, i i : 

$50; the $100 grade. meas especially interested 
Double Buggy very light Pole Harness, brass 

trimmed, $50; the $100 grade. WATCHES 


Grocery or Delivery Harness, brass or nickel, com- 
plete with collar, $14 ; the $24 grade. 

Butchers’ Harness, kersey lined, saddle with full 
pipe collar, $25; $50 grade. 

Men’s Riding Outfit, English park saddle, saddle 
cloth, Weymouth bridles, silver-mounted crop, 
$37 ; the $65 grade. 

Women’s Riding Outfit, saddle, saddle cloth, 
Wey:nouth bridle, silver-mounted whip, $40; 
the $75 grade. 


Ladies’ small real silver Swiss watches, $2.59 
each. They’re $5 watchcs in any case; high- 
yes ewelers would ask $7.50 for no better ; 

2.50 here and warranted. 

Ladies’ 10-carat gold watches, high grade move- 
ment, plain or engraved case, $7.90 each. Can- 
not be matched under $15. | 

Men’s gold-filled-case watches, French. Keep time 
to the minute. Warranted for a year. $7.50 for 
either hunting case or open face. Have the ap- 
pearance of a $50 watch. Will wear as well. 


Min Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

ete lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 
used in any of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup, 


80.D BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO, DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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HE importance of the decision of the Supreme 

Court overthrowing the universally .unsatis- 

factory remains of the income tax is in no sense 

measured by the income expected from the tax. 

_ There were three fundamental questions in- 

volved: (1) Whether the Court in doubtful 

cases will invalidate laws enacted by a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government. (2) Whether the Court in doubtful 
cases will reverse its own previous decisions. (3) Whether 
the taxation of incomes from property is forbidden 


the National Goverrment without the amendment of the 


Constitution. These were the real questions discussed 
in the opinions handed down by the Court on Mon- 
day of this week. By a decision of five to four, the Court 


holds that incomes from personal property, as wellas those - 


from real estate, are “direct ” taxes within the meaning of 
the Constitution, and are, therefore, unconstitutional unless 
apportioned among the States according to population. 
Those who join in this opinion are Chief Justice Fuller and 
Justices Gray, Field, Brown, and Shiras (Judge Shiras hav- 
ing changed his mind since the previous hearing), Justice 
Jackson joins Justices Harlan and White in holding that the 


tax on incomes from both realty and personalty is constitu- - 


tional, and Justice Brown still holds that incomes from per- 
sonalty may be taxed, but not incomes from realty. The his- 
torical arguments made added but little to those previously 
reviewed. The most forcible new argument urged by the 
majority was, that Congress would never have taxed in- 
comes from personalty without similarly taxing incomes 
_ from realty, and therefore that the overthrow of the latter 
part of the law should operate to overthrow the whole law. 
To this Justice Harlan replies that Congress never would 
have passed the Wilson Bill unless a large revenue was to be 
received from the income-tax clauses of it, ‘and therefore 
(if this reason were valid) the Court should overthrow the 
whole law. 7 

But these portions of the argument had comparatively 
little interest in the minds of the Court, especially in the 
minds of the dissenting judges. These attacked the 
ultimate consequences of the decision in language that 
was sometimes impassioned. Justice Jackson said: “This 


decision is, in my judgment, the most disastrous blow 


ever struck at the constitutional power of Congress.” 
Justice Harlan said: “This Court, for the first time 
in all its history, declares that our Government has 
been so framed that in matters of taxation for its support 
and maintenance those who have money derived from 
the renting of real estate, or from the leasing or using 
of tangible personal property, have privileges that can- 


not be accorded to those who have money derived from 


the labor of their hands, or the exercise of their skill, 
or the use of their brains.” The majority pointed out 
that incomes from property might still be taxed if the 
burden were distributed among the States in proportion 


piece. 


gain political power.” 
the aid of ‘negro votes. 


the middle classes. 


to numbers, but recognized that such a tax was practically 
impossible, now that wealth is so unevenly distributed. When 
the direct tax of 1798 was. levied, the value of realty. in 
the several States was almost in proportion to representa- 
tion; but when the direct tax of 1813 was levied, Massa- 
chusetts had already twice as much wealth in propor- 
tion as the neighboring Vermont. These inequalities have 
gone on increasing, and therefore there is not likely to be 
another income tax until the Constitution or the Court is 
changed. 


& 

It was the decision against the Rigtabeeidied Law and 
not that against the Dispensary Law that has stirred up 
bad blood and worse rhetoric in:South Carolina. The 
dispensary decision was brought before the Federal 
Supreme Court in orderly fashion at the beginning of this 
‘week, the Court being asked for a writ of habeas corpus 
in the case of the constables arrested for enforcing the 
State law. But the decision against the Registration Law 
has produced a revival of the Ku Klux-spirit, and the 
young Governor of the State has made himself its mouth- 
It is true that his manifesto printed in the South 
Carolina papers was not quite so savage as the extracts 
telegraphed over the country, yet the worst of the language 
attributed to him was his : 


-“ The Constitutional Convention must be controlled by white men, 
not white men with black hearts, not negroes. The world must be 
shown that we are capable of governing ourselves, and that, constitu- 
tion or no constitution, law or no law, court or no court, the eee 


white men of South Carolina intend to govern her.” 


This sounds ferocious, but the Governor took pains not to 


‘create too much terror among his South Carolina audience 


by adding: “We cannot, nor have we the-desire to, resort 
to arms.” In other words, I am not a real lion; Iam not 
roaring, but simply braying. The real reason for his 
perfervid expressions about negro supremacy was’ dis- 
closed in another clause: “‘ There are,’ he said, “ only two 
flags, the white and the black. Under which will you 
enlist ?. The one, the white, is the peaceful flag of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization and progress. ' The other is the black 
flag of the debased and ignorant African, with the white 
traitors who are seeking to marshal the negroes in order to 
It is not negro domination that 
Governor Evans fears, but conservative domination by 
we have previously said, 
the Reform party in South Carolina is the party of 
The negroes of the State—like the 
bulk of the very poor in England—are inclined to~<ally 
themselves with the Conservatives, who constitute the 
old aristocracy. Such a union offers the one chance of 
‘Conservative reascendency, and since Judge Goff’s decis- 


jon there have been innumerable evidences that the Con- 


servative leaders are ready to accept it. They are recalling 


‘that “the gentlemen of Virginia accepted negro support in 


order to down Mahone,” and in every way are expressing 


a friendship for the negro, as forced as their extreme antip- 
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athy for him at the time the Reformers first threatened 


division in the “white man’s party.” The Columbia - 
“ State ’—one of the leading organs of the Conservative - 
faction—boldly speaks of “Judge Goff’s decision” as a_ 


proclamation of emancipation for the white minority. There 


is no fear that the negroes will again organize as a negro 


party. One of their ministerial unions has invited Con- 
servative leadership, and there is much,reason to believe 
that the Conservative party, by reason of the fact that it 
contains the aristocracy of the State, the largest landlords 
and employers of labor, and all the friends of the liquor 
interest, wall soon embrace the bulk of the negro vote. In 
order to prevent this, the Reform leaders are trying to 
organize a white man’s primary for the approaching Con- 
‘stitutional Convention, and are ready to promise the Con- 
servative faction half the returning officers. Whether this 
plan will succeed or not is still an open question. 

‘The Governor of New York State has done ‘what he can 
to make the Gray-Percy Racing Bill beneficial in its opera- 
tions by the appointment of a very excellent Commission, 
and the Commissioners themselves, in their’ action last 
week apropos of reported violation of the law on the 
grounds of the Brooklyn Jockey Club, have given reason 
to believe that they will do all in their power to prevent its 


prohibitions from becoming a dead letter. They are cer- 
tainly right in saying that “the continuance of legitimate 


racing as authorized by the Gray Bill is on trial.” We 


hardly need to repeat what we said while this bill was pend- 


ing, that, on the one hand, horse-racing is not necessarily 


evil, and that, on the other, while this bill has some admi- 
rable provisions, it does not seem to us even designed to 
put a stop to all the pernicious adjuncts which have usually 
attended this hazardous sport. We are glad, however, to 
see signs that the men to whose hands the supervision of 


horse-racing throughout the State has been intrusted are 
in earnest’ to do what they can to make it reputable, and 
we shall watch with interest to see whether they succeed. 


& 
In Massachusetts the House of Representatives has 


‘passed a most:desirable bill against gambling. It aims to 


prohibit “ bucket-shop ” investments, but, fortunately, may 
operate to prohibit as well some of the purely gambling trans- 


actions in stocks and options on the exchanges and at the 


commission houses. As the Springfield “‘ Republican ”’ well 
observes, it was extremely difficult to hit the one form of 
gambling without hitting the other. There is, of course, a 
difference between the business of a “bucket-shop ” and 


that of a regular broker’s office. The latter really buys 
the securities ordered, while the former, as a rule, merely 


bets with its customers on the price of these securities. 


.The broker’s office requires the customer to advance at 
least ten per cent. of the price of the securities ordered, 


while the “‘bucket-shop ” permits him to gamble if he ad- 
vances but one percent. Yet, as the,“ Republican”’ points 


out, the patron of each is “animated by the same convic- 
tion and the same purpose—the conviction that this’ or 
‘that stock is going up or down, and. the purpose to make 
something out of nothing by staking a few dollars on the ~ 


chance fluctuations.” Margin stock-gambling, it says, has 


-wasted far greater fortunes and ruined far more lives than 


“‘bucket-shop” gambling, and the law which aims to pro- 


hibit the one ought logically to aim to prohibit the other. | 


The bill against the “‘ bucket-shops ”’ passed the House by 
_a vote of 108 to 61, and the obvious justice of the Spring- 
field “ ‘ Republican’s ” position gives rise to the hope that 
the moral classes in Massachusetts will one day demand 


_ the passage of a law prohibiting stock exchange and com- 
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mission house “investments ” where the margin advanced is 
so small as to indicate that the purchase is nothing more 
than a gambling Operation. | 

The number of measures that have been urged avowedly 
in the interests of the farmers by people who are not 
farmers—subsidies to railroads, protection to manufac- 
tures, the single tax on land values, etc., etc.—has long 
been subject-matter for laughter or mourning among 
students of politics, but never, to our knowledge, has this 
ancient ruse been called into service so extraordinary as 


‘in the present Illinois Legislature. A bill has been intro- 


duced. by Senator Humphrey, and is being actively pushed 
by the sporting interests, which permits race-track gam- 
bling for three months of every year. The inclosure within 
which the race-track gambling is to proceed must be thirty 
acres in extent, and the father of the bill says that its 
object is not primarily or chiefly ‘to allow gambling, but to 
lend zest to the county fair. The Chicago “ Times-Herald ” 
pertinently remarks : “The farmers must laugh heartily at 
Senator Humphrey. The idea of their running races three 
months in the year at county fairs or other places, with or 
without gambling, must raise in their simple minds a ques- 
tion of Mr. Humphrey being safely permitted to go at large. 
They may well ask what three months Mr. Humphrey can 


find in a calendar year during which they could afford to 
_ be away from their fields and owners of good horses would 


be willing to let their horses run, with or without pools. 
The pretense that the Humphrey Bill is in the interest of 
the farmer should be incontinently dropped.” Yet the 
“ Times-Herald ” fears that this bill—or another permit- 
ting race-track gambling for thirty days on twenty-acre 
inclosures—may pass both branches of the Legislature, 


despite the fact that an overwhelming majority of the 


people (and especially of the farmers) are opposed to both. 
It does not, indeed, believe that either: bill would receive 
the signature of Governor Altgeld. Yet public confidence © 
in Legislatures has certainly sunk to a low ebb when the 
veto power of the Governor is looked ‘to in order ‘to prevent 


the enactment of a law which the rank ~-and file of the 
voters would reject by a —_— of three to one. 


Governor Altgeld, of Illinois, has’ won the approval of 
many of his political opponents in Chicago by his mes- 
sage vetoing the bills giving a perpetual monopoly of 
the streets of Chicago to the gas, electric lighting, and 
street railway companies now possessing the -franchises. 
The gas monopoly bill was described ‘in these columns last 
week. It forbadethe Board of Aldermen to grant charters 
to competing companies without the consent of the owners 


of half the property on every single block along which the 


new plants were to be laid. Mr. Lyman J. Gage, in speak- 
ing of the veto, says: “The Governor’s action is emi- 
nently proper. Under the guise of stopping the passage of 


-boodling ordinances through the City Council, the advo- 


cates of the Miller Bill were handing over the city, gagged 
and bound, to one of the most colossal trusts that was ever 
organized.” This seems to be the general sentiment 
among even the wealthy classes. It is, however, discour- 


aging to note that Mr. Robert T. Lincoln, the sonof Abra- 


ham Lincoln, and the president of one of the gas compa- 
nies, attacks the Governor’s veto, saying: 

«s Monopoly! I would like to know where the monopoly would 
come in,’ when there are nine competing companies, or seven at the 
least, which have at present the right to tear up the streets and lay 
their pipes to supply gas to every portion of the city. Monopoly! 
Why, there’s no more chance of a monopoly in supplying gas in Chicago 
than there is of your flying.” 


The street railway bills permitted the consolidation of 
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existing companies, allowed the Board of Aldermen to 


grant rights for ninety-nine years instead of twenty as fixed 


‘by the present law, and forbade new companies to operate 


roads if their cars in any degree delayed or interfered with 


the operations of the old companies. Governor Altgeld 
points out that no Board of Aldermen ought to have the 
right to grant ordinances fixing rates for three generations 
(ninety-nine years), and that every new company whose 


lines extend into the heart of the city must in some degree 


_ delay or interfere with the operations of the existing com- 
panies. All the down-town streets are already occupied, 
and the tracks of new companies must be laid within a 
few inches of the tracks of old, so that the cars must 
practically run overthe same ground. Governor Altgeld ad- 
mits that the present law against the consolidation of exist- 
ing companies is inadequate to protect the public against 
combination among them. But this, he urges, furnishes no 
excuse for unconditional surrender. He recalls that the 
organization of the gas trust was immediately followed by 
an advance in the price of gas from $1 a thousand to 
$1.25. It is not public policy, he urges, to help the com- 
panies establish monopolies, but rather to preserve the 
spirit of the old laws, both English and American, which 
treated monopolies as crimes. Where the remedy of 
private competition fails, that of public combination must 
be substituted. 

The of $180,000 by the Wisconsin Legis- 
lature to construct a new building for the library of the 
State Historical Society, and the decision to erect this 
building on the State University campus, are significant 
educational events. The library thus transferred to the 


University is one of the three or four most valuable histori- 


cal collections in the country, and the general library of the 
State University with this accession will probably rank next 
to that of Harvard in the number of volumes it contains. 
This, however, is the least important part of the action of 
the Legislature. That which is most important is the 
spirit manifested toward the higher education. Through- 
out the Western States, and particularly the Northwestern, 


there seems now to be an overwhelming public sentiment 


in favor of placing the higher education within the reach 
of. every child of the State. This act of the Wisconsin 
Legislature was simply a part of its general policy... In 
this year of hard times and retrenchment additional appro- 
priations for the State University passed the Legislature 
with but one dissenting vote. Wisconsin, furthermore, is 
simply typical of the N orthwest. Michigan’s generosity to 
Ann Arbor is comparatively well known, but most Eastern 
people would be surprised to learn that the University of 
Minnesota receives from the State yearly two hundred 
thousand dollars, or the equivalent of the income from an 
endowment of $4,000,000. It is not singular that the 
’ number of students. in the collegiate department of each of 
these State universities exceeds that of all the other colleges 
in the commonwealth—and there are about ten in each. 
The policy of all these State universities—and this holds 
true, we believe, in every State west of Pennsylvania—is to 
_ make the tuition either absolutely free, or so.low as not to 
shut out or impair the independence of any boy or girl 
desiring an education. While, therefore, the endowed 


colleges are raising their tuition fees with the increase in» 


their endowments, the State universities are restoring 
and widening that equality of educational opportunities 
which was once the glory of the democratic colleges of 
New England. The same patriotic pride which every 
Boston man may justly feel as he looks upon the new 
‘Public Library, every citizen of the West may feel as he 
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thinks how, through State universities, his commonwealth 
has given the lie to the old charge that democracies do 
not care for the higher intellectual life of the nation. 

Our special correspondent gives on sinned page an 
account of the opening of the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly. The heats of past years were not apparent this year, 
but this seems due rather to the fact that the “liberals” 
are without power than to the fact that the “ conserva- 
tives’? are more inclined to compromise or even pacifica- 
tion. They elected as Moderator, by a strict party vote, 
one who is recognized as a leader in the New York Pres- 
bytery in the movement against Dr. Briggs, albeit free 
from the polemical bitterness so characteristic of some 
leaders in that party. Although only two of the theologi- 
cal seminaries—and those apparently insignificant ones— 
have consented to hand over the control of their institu- 
tions to the General Assembly, the party of centralization 
is evidently determined, if possible, to secure such control. . 
Apparently, indeed, while the strife continues, the lines of 
division have somewhat changed. The issue this year is 
ecclesiastical rather than theological, and has more to do 
with the liberty of the individual church, presbytery, or 
seminary than with the doctrines which shall be permitted 
in the pulpit or the Professor’s chair. — 

The growing sentiment in favor ot the remonetization of 
silver was indicated last week by the vote of the Upper 
House of the Prussian Diet on Count von Mirbach’s resolu- 
tion in favor of immediate steps toward the solution of the 
currency question. The President of the Imperial Bank 
vehemently opposed the resolution, and the Prussian Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer urged that the clause calling upon 
Germany to take the initiative be stricken out. But the 
Chancellor’s amendment was rejected, and the original reso- 
lution was carried by a vote of 72 to 38. This, of course, 
does not promise immediate action, as other German States 
must be consulted and the Ministry is evidently in favor. of 
delay, if not inaction. Nevertheless, if the active co-opera- 
tion of Germany i in establishing bimetallism is not yet cer- 
tain, there is at least no longer danger that Germany will sell 
her present stock of silver in order to defeat the efforts of 
other countries to restore the use of both metals. In our 
own country the news of the movement for the past fort- 
night is not all favorable to one side. The stampede for 
silver in the ranks of the Democratic party which last 
month followed the calling of the Illinois Currency Conven- 
tion has not become so general as its leaders hoped. The 
Chairman of the Democratic State Executive Committee in 
Indiana declares that no currency convention will be held 
in that State, and in Iowa the convention that has been 
called is without the authority of the State Committee. 
No doubt a great majority of the Democrats in these 
agricultural States are in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
ver, but the machinery of the party is in the hands of sup- 
porters of President Cleveland. In Iowa, too, where there 
is a large German population, this powerful element seems 


as ready to leave the Democratic party if it declares for free 


silver as it was to leave the Republican party when it 
declared against free beer. In Illinois, also, where the free- 
silver wing has been carrying nearly everything in the 
Democratic primaries, the Chicago ‘ “ Times-Herald ” asserts 
that nine-tenths of the Germans in Chicago are in. favor of 
“sound” money. In Wisconsin, where a majority of the 
adult population is foreign- -born and nearly all German, the 
opponents of free coinage seem to be still in the, majority, 
though this majority is much less than a few months ago. In 


Michigan, i in Ohio, and likewise i in Kentucky, the ma jority i in 
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the Democratic party for free silver is increasing. Senator 


Brice, of Ohio, is, indeed, conducting a campaign against © 


silver, but popular sentiment is against him. Similarly in 
Kentucky some of Secretary Carlisle’s supporters admit 
that his campaign against silver is foredoomed to failure. 
In some of the States further South, however, the conserva- 
tive Democrats have more than held their own within the 
party organization. The defection of the bulk of the free- 
coinage farmers to the Populist party has in many sections 
left the anti-silver element in the majority in the Demo- 
cratic ranks. This element seems to be in control in all the 
large cities ; and even in the State of Mississippi, where 
there are no large cities, three of the Democratic Congress- 
men elected to the next House (as against one in the last 
House) are anti-silver men. With Eastern Democrats 
solidly against free coinage, it is practically impossible that 
the free-coinage element will control the next Democratic 
National Convention. 

The situation in Austria-Hungary is complicated and 
not easy of explanation, but readers of The Outlook who 
have followed the story of events in these columns will 
hardly miss its significance. They will recall the fact that 
of late Hungary has been moving very rapidly in the 
direction of religious and political emancipation, five sepa- 
rate measures having been before the highest legislature, 
insuring, among other things, liberty of worship and sepa- 
ration of the Church and State. A number of these bills 
have been carried through in spite of the strenuous oppo- 
sition of the Clerical party in Austria, which is very strong, 
and in spite of the protests from Rome, which must have 
made the position of the Emperor Joseph very difficult. 
The Vatican has been represented during this agitation by 
Monsignor Agliardi. Not long ago, as Papal Nuncio, he 
made a tour of the country, during which he undisguisedly 
attempted to bring influence to bear in political matters. 
The Hungarian Prime Minister objected very strongly to 
this procedure, and wrote to Count Kalnoky, who for four- 
teen years has held the position of Foreign Minister for 
Austria-Hungary. He inclosed a formal protest to be 
forwarded to Rome, and gave notice that the matter 
would be brought up before the Hungarian Parliament. 
Count Kalnoky held the protest for a few days before 
sending it. In the meantime the matter came up in 
the Hungarian Parliament, and Baron Banffy, the Hun- 
garian Prime Minister, declared that a letter of remon- 
strance had already gone to Rome through the hands of 
the Foreign Minister of the dual empire. As a matter of 
fact the letter was still in Count Kalnoky’s hands, and his 
decision on the matter, which had been held in abeyance, 
was forced in consequence. The Foreign Minister was 
naturally disturbed, and resigned his office. The Emperor, 
who is always a peacemaker, endeavored to persuade him 
to withdraw his resignation, but the Count insisted, and 
Count Goluchowski has been appointed his successor. 
The new Foreign Minister is a Pole by birth, a Parisian by 
taste, and, it is said, a strong Clerical by conviction or in- 


clination. The resignation of Count Kalnoky has excited | 
_ very wide interest because it is the result of interference 


from the Vatican, which is very sharply resented in Hun- 
gary. Under Count Kalnoky the policy of the Foreign 
Office was one of frank resistance to Papal interference in 
domestic politics. It is said that the Pope does not approve 
of the lengths to which his Nuncio has gone, and that 
Monsignor Agliardi will be recalled. 

The French Budget was presented. in the Chamber of 

Deputies by M. Ribot last week. The estimates put the 
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revenue at 3,392,000,000 francs, and the expenditures af 
3.448,000,000 francs. It is proposed to make up the defi- 
cit by a modification of the succession duties, an increase | 
of the stamp duties on the bonds of foreign companies, a 
tax on all servants excepting those employed on farms and 
in factories, a tax on playing-cards, and an increase of 
the horse and carriage tax. After all these modifications 
and advances, there will still be a deficit of 800,000 francs. 
France is a very rich and strong country, with great 
resources, but its financial situation is anything but satis- 
factory, and no Finance Minister has yet had either the 
courage or the ability to deal with it frankly and decisively. 
The chief feature of this budget is the deficit which it dis- 
closes. This deficit is not surprising when one remembers 
that the interest on the national debt and the army and 
navy expenditures leave only 570,000,000 francs for the 
running expenses of the Government. In fifteen years the 
increase in expense has been double that in revenue, and 
the deficit has been made up every year in part by new 
taxation, but chiefly by borrowing, so that now the total | 
national debt amounts to 40,000,000,000 francs, or about 
$8,000,000,000. This enormous load France can carry if 


she can only cut down her expenditures; but so long as. 


colonial enterprises involve the spending of such large 
amounts of money, no real retrenchment need be looked 


for. 


The Baltic Canal, which will soon be opened, will be 
a great benefit both to commerce and to military strategy.. 
It has long been manifest to German statesmen, first, that 
trade was greatly hampered by the long route around 
Denmark, making it indispensable to procure some means. 
of transit for freight and passenger vessels between the 
Baltic and the North Seas, and, secondly, that there was an: 
equally powerful strategic motive—to provide transit for 
war-ships. In 1887 the work was actually begun, and it is 
now completed. The canal starts from Kiel on the Baltic, 
crosses the province of Holstein, and joins the Elbe at Briins- 
buttel, between Hamburg and Cuxhaven. War-ships from 
Kiel, the German Toulon, may now pass to the North Sea 
without going through foreign waters. The canal is on the 
sea-level. The lock at the Elbe entrance will always be 
open except at ebb or high tide, while that at Kiel may 
remain open for six months of the year. The canal’s 
depth is 30 feet, its width at water-surface 210 feet, and 
its length about sixty miles. It is widened in several 
places, so that ironclads of over 10,000 tonnage may pass. 
eachother. The estimated cost, $37,440,000, has not been 
exceeded. Since a speed of six miles an hour is to be 
allowed, the journey from sea to sea should be accom- 
plished in ten to twelve hours. At this rate, English steamers. 
going to the Baltic would save twenty-four hours over their 
present course, and steamers from Hamburg to the Baltic, 
forty hours. It is anticipated that about 18,000 ships, rep-. 
resenting 7,500,000 tons, will use the canal every year, thus 
avoiding the long and often stormy passages by way of the - 
Skager Rack and the Cattegat. The formal opening of the 
canal by the Emperor will be made a great international 
event. Ships from all the Great Powers will be present. 


, It is significant of the drawing-together movement between 


France and Germany that this is the first occasion since 
the war of 1870-1871 when France has paid such a com- 
pliment to her conquer or. 

The report telegraphed from California that the Govern- 
ment of Hawaii is going to pieces, and that Mr. Thurston, 
who has just returned to Hawaii from this country, is going | 
to head a movement back to the monarchy again, may safely _ 
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be discredited by our readers. It seems to be due to the 
same source or sources from which have so persistently 
appeared false reports respecting the condition of affairs in 
Hawaii, its past history and its future prospects. Advices 
by mail from the islands received by the same steamer by 
which it was claimed this extraordinary report was re- 
ceived, not only give no support to the rumor, but are 
wholly inconsistent with it. If Hawaii is left alone, there 
appears to be very little doubt that the present Govern- 
ment will be able, at least for the present, to maintain 
itself, whatever the future may bring forth. : 


The Income Tax 


The Income Tax has passed through the following 
successive stages : 

. It was proposed to levy a tax on incomes derived 
Sain investments, and to exempt incomes derived from 
industry. 

2. This proposition was lost, we believe by a majority 
of one, in the House Committee, and the tax was levied 
on all incomes. : 

3- The Supreme Court held by a vote of six to two that 
the tax on investments was unconstitutional, but, being 
evenly divided respecting the constitutionality of the tax 
on industry, left so much of the tax law undisturbed. This 
put the tax on industry and exempted wealth. 

4. Nowthe Supreme Court has held the entire tax un- 
constitutional], by a vote of five to four. 

We hardly need say that, in our judgment, the result is a 


just one. A tax levied on wealth and exempting indus- 
try would be just. A tax levied on all incomes might be 
defensible. Buta tax levied on industry and exempting 


wealth, a tax which the builder of the house must pay and 
the owner of the house need not, is palpably unjust. 
From this the final decision of the Supreme Court saves 
the country. 

Under this decision those who have not paid their tax 
need not ; those who have paid under protest have a claim 
for their money; those who have paid without protest may 
have to await relief by action of Congress. What the 
country will do to meet the deficiency caused by the failure 
of the Income Tax is a question for future consideration. 


Jingoism 


It is to be hoped that the present Jingoism in the United 
States is but a passing fever and will soon burn itself 
out. It is apparently as yet confined to a few newspapers 
which are not above sensationalism in editorial policy when 
the news columns afford no opportunity for it, and a few 
demagogues in politics who either are “playing to the gal- 
lery” or are attempting to divert public attention from real 
problems by a mock-heroic endeavor to create fictitious 
ones. As yet the public has shown little inclination to 
respond to this pseudo-military spirit, this artificial bravado 
which is the forger’s counterfeit of bravery; but should 
the fever prove epidemic and extend, it might easily become 
dangerous. There is not only a demand to increase our 
navy and strengthen our army—demands which might be 
innocent enough and even, within natural limitations, justi- 
fiable—but there is an ill-concealed desire to show what 
the navy can do by picking a quarrel with some neighbor 
or eagerly inviting her to pick a quarrel with us. Now 
there is a demand that we take the first occasion to seize 
Cuba, or even seize her without waiting for an occasion. 
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Now there is a call for us to absorb Hawaii, because we 
must have a Pacific station for our White Yacht Squadron. 
Now there is a proposal that we undertake the building of 
a Nicaraguan Canal in order to prevent Great Britain from 
building it, and that we resent Great Britain’s summary col- 
lection by a sheriff’s process of her debts from Nicaragua. 
Now there are covetous desires expressed for Canada. And 
finally, one statesman, not to be outdone in the raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones policy by his competitors, warns us solemnly 
that England is getting a foothold near this continent, and 
constructing fortifications here and a naval station there, in 
preparation for an assault upon our liberties, for which our 
fathers fought and bled and died, and we must be up and 


arming for the fray, if we do not wish to be caught nap- 


ping. 

The truth is that there is not the least danger that this 
country will become involved in war, unless by the cultiva- 
tion and exhibition of its own pugnacious disposition. There 
is no country on the South American continent strong 
enough either to attack us or to defy any reasonable and 
just demands which we might make. We certainly need 
no standing army to protect ourselves against Mexico. 
Great Britain is doubtless a shrewd, enterprising, and ag- 
gressive nation, and its policies are not dominated to any 
great extent by altruism. But because it is shrewd it is 
quite unlikely to provoke a needless war with the United 
States, from whose good will it has much to gain, whose ill 
will might inflict upon it serious loss. Self-interest binds the 
mother country to us, did no stronger ties exist; but a 
common history, a common tongue, and a common relig- 
ious faith are stronger ties—they make of these two na- 
tions one people. He who attempts to dissolve or weaken 
these bonds is a traitor to both nations. As to other 
European powers, it is wholly improbable that any condi- 
tion will arise in the future more favorable to their inter- 
ference in American affairs than that of our Civil War. 
The tragical failure of France and Austria to impose a for- 
eign yoke on Mexico at that time has furnished a warning 
to Europe which will not need to be repeated. 

If we have nothing to fear from other nations which 
requires that we prepare for a war, neither have we anything 
to gain by a war policy. What do we want of more territory ? 
What gain will it be to us to have Cuba on the east, 
Hawaii on the west, Mexico on the south, or Canada on 
the north? The United States is not a second Rome, to 
grow great by adding province to province for expatri- 
ated politicians to plunder. If, indeed, we could follow the 
policy of Rome, and send the Platts and Crokers and 
Sheehans to the newly acquired provinces, rest at home 
might seem to promise compensation for war abroad. But 
even if we could do this, a new crop of leeches would spring 
up hungrier than theold. No! The United States is not 
an empire ; it is a partnership: Each community added to 
it is a partner taken into it. We are rich and prosperous. 
Why should we be ambitious to coerce reluctant popula- 
tions to share our wealth and our prosperity with us? We 
are self-governed. Why should we be eager to invite peo- 
ples who have never indicated any capacity for self-govern- 
ment to take a share in governing us? Annexation of 
Cuba and Hawaii, of Mexico.and Canada, means nothing 
less than this. It means decreasing our proportionate 
wealth and increasing our political burdens. Are our race 
and religious problems so simple that we must ask Canada 
to add hers to ours that we may have a problem worthy of 
our brains? Are the anarchic forces in our Nation so 
insignificant that we must add to the mob the chronically 
revolutionary population of Mexico, lest life grow too tame? 
Is our circumference so near the center of our circle that we 
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must add Hawaii to California in order to secure heteroge- 
neity to our population and complexity to our National 
problems? Is our population so intelligent and virtuous 
that we must annex Cuba in order to find scope in our own 
territory for Home Missionary enterprise? 


The modern spirit of Jingoism is not only inexcusa- 


bly criminal, it is also a stupendous folly. It deserves the 
derision as well as the abhorrence of all honorable Amer- 
icans. The only danger is that it may be treated with 
contempt until it has grown to proportions which will 
make it a serious menace to National welfare and .National 
honor. The armament of the European nations keeps 
them poor; but the presence of the Cossack on their bor- 
ders affords some ground for the expenditure. He who 
lives next door to Genghis Khan must keep his pistols in 
order and a stock of gunpowder on hand. But fora nation 
which God has surrounded by all the conditions of peace 


to cultivate the spirit and be covetous for the opportunity | 


of war, is to drop voluntarily back from the civilization of 
the nineteenth century into the barbarism of the sixteenth. 


% 
A Recreant Legislature 


 Dictrant of legislatures has been widened and deepened 
by. the record of the New York body just adjourned. We 
were used to distrusting Democratic legislatures, but with 
nearly half the people this was merely the distrust of Demo- 
crats, and with nearly half the remainder it was merely the 
distrust of Tammany Democrats. But in the last Legislature 
there were but thirteen Tammany Democrats and but thirty- 
six Democrats of any sort among a membership of 160. 
Furthermore, this Legislature, more than any other of recent 
years, was elected on the pledge of reform. We have no 
disposition to join in the current indiscriminate and intem- 
perate criticisms of legislative incompetency. On the con- 
trary, whenever occasion offers, we point out how our peo- 
ple in various States (especially the New England and the 
agricultural States) have been able to wring from unre- 
formed legislatures measures against intemperance and 


vice and ignorance such as no other country can boast of. 


We have taken occasion to praise what we could of the 
proceedings of the New York Legislature. We now take 
occasion to notice the passage, toward the close of the ses- 
sion, of excellent bills for the establishment of public baths 
and municipal employment bureaus, and for the State care of 
the insane. We would also defend the Legislature against 
the charge of gross extravagance on the ground that the 
State tax levy is raised from 2.18 to 3.24 mills. This seems 
to be an increase of one-half, but the State taxes are so unim- 
portant compared with town and county taxes, and so large 
a part of the State revenue comes from corporation and 
inheritance taxes (which are unchanged), that the increase 
in the total tax levy is comparatively trivial. 

But when these concessions and defenses are all made, 
the record of the Legislature upon the important matters 
before it stands briefly as follows: 

It was pledged to ballot reform, and passed a blanket 
ballot bill which permits the ballot of the bribed voter to 
be identified by the purchasers. 

It was pledged to a corrupt practices act, requiring 
sworn itemized statements of the receipts and expenditures 
of campaign committees, and ignominiously rejected all 
measures designed to fulfill this pledge. 

It was pledged to public-school reform, and defeated the 
bill which had the support of all the reform organizations. 

It was, above all things, pledged to the complete over- 
throw of the Tammany Hall police system, yet passed the 
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police bill making mandatory the Tammany system of a 
bi-partisan commission, and then rejected the bill giving 
the honorable commissioners appointed by Mayor Strong 
the power to reorganize the Tammany force. 

That a legislature with this record upon the reforms to © 
which it was pledged should have refused to do anything 
for temperance reform—even to the passage of the mildest 
local option bill—is hardly cause for additional indigna- 
tion. We ought rather to be thankful that it altogether 
refused to deal with the temperance question. Neverthe- 
less, the reform victory is not lost if the people of New 
York are awakened to the fact that they have not one 
Tammany party to deal with, but two. 


The Life of the Spirit 
The Sorrows of the World 


There has been more suffering in the world than there © 
is to-day, but there has never before been so wide and keen 
a consciousness of suffering. The conditions of living are 
distinctly more wholesome, and, taking the world together, 
more favorable to health and comfort, than in any past — 
time. The agencies to discover and relieve acute distress 
are incomparably more numerous and more intelligently 
managed ; the altruistic feeling is more widely diffused and 
far more practical in itsaims. In proportion to population, 
men are better off than they have been in any previous 
period. Pessimistic views on this question are partial views, 
and arise from an inadequate survey of the subject. But 
while men are, as a whole, more comfortable, the conscious- 
ness of the miseries of the world is far more poignant than 
ever before in the history of the race. There is more vi- 
carious suffering than before; more men and women in 
easy circumstances are saddened by the misery they ‘see 
about them; they carry the anguish of the race in their 
hearts, and are tormented and overshadowed by it. 


It is this deepened consciousness of misery, and not 
any increase in the amount of misery, which depresses 
some of the finest spirits of the time and makes them feel as 
if the world were going backward instead of forward, and 
as if the evidence of God’s care for his creatures were some- 
how fading out of sight. This world-consciousness of the 
sins and sorrows of humanity, which Christ bore in such 
silent and appealing solitude, and which we are now be- 
ginning to share with him, is mainly due to two things. 
There is, in the first place, a knowledge of the facts. For 
the first time in the history of the world, all men constitute, 
for purposes of news, a single community. We know from 
day to day what is going on in every part of the globe, and 
the conditions of all kinds of people are constantly spread 
before us. The anguish locked in prisons and mines of | 
Siberia eludes locks and bars, and wrings our hearts; the 
cry of the outraged and tortured Armenians reaches us, and 
will not be disregarded ; the miseries of India and Africa 
are recited in books and reports; the wrongs of the 
Indian and the negro will not let us rest in ignorance 
or indolence; the wretchedness of great masses in the 
chief cities cries to us day and night. In antiquity the 
most philanthropic Greek or Roman could not have known 
a hundredth part of what we know about the conditions 
in which the race lives. The devout man of the Middle 
Ages might seek refuge in the monastery from the wretch- 
edness he saw about him, but he could not possibly have 
known the wretchedness of the world. Not until our cen- 
tury has that knowledge been possible; not until our own 
quarter of a century has that knowledge, in its complete- 
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ness, become one of the great factors in our lives, and by 
its tremendous appeal to conscience made itself a force for 
regeneration. 


- But knowledge of the facts woul not of itself have pro- 
duced this world-consciousness of suffering. If the phil- 
anthropic Greek or Roman had known the extent of this 
suffering, he would not have cared as we care, because 
he could not have the race-feeling which we have. The 
pious Jew might have sorrowed over the sufferings of 
his own people, but he would have had little compas- 
sion for the sufferings of alien people. There has come 
with this knowledge a new sense of the solidarity of the 
race and of the brotherhood of man. This feeling, so 
often misnamed sentimentalism by those who do not un- 
derstand the times in which they live, is the most glorious 
fruit of a slowly ripening Christianity-in the hearts of men. 
The remote suffering is becoming as real to us as the near 
suffering ; the man on the other side of the globe is as 
much our brother as the man in the next street; the Arme- 
nian has as great aclaim upon us as the victims of flood or 
fire in a neighboring State. The Christ-spirit, slowly de- 
fining itself in the souls and to the minds of men, brings 
with it the Christ-burden: for the first time in the history 
of our race we are bearing the sorrows of the world in our 
own hearts. We are beginning to understand the meaning 
of Gethsemane and Calvary in our own experience. 


Not many months before his death, at the conclusion of 
a very noble sermon on the trials of Christians in modern 
times, Bishop Brooks spoke of this consciousness of the 
misery of the world as one of the heaviest burdens laid 
upon us. “I know some of you,” he said, “who are 
walled about against material misfortune by every kind of 
prosperity, and yet you are saddened and overwhelmed by 
the miseries of the great world from which men could once 
so easily shut themselves out.” We can no longer escape 
that world. Its cry pierces the most luxurious home and 
breaks the silence of the most carefully guarded solitude. 
It is the cry of our brothers, and we must listen toit. But 
how are we to bear it >—it is so vast and so terrible. If 
Christ seemed to bend under the load at times, how are 
we to bear this terrible knowledge and not be crushed by 
it? The misery of the race, looked at with clear eyes, is 
so deep and so embedded in what seem to be permanent 
conditions, that one turns away from it with a sinking 
heart. 


Some of the finest spirits that are dealing with this 
appalling knowledge are fiercely asking God what it all 
means. They are sometimes agking themselves whether 
there be a God. When one lives long in the sewers, one 
begins to doubt whether there is any sunlight. The doubt 
which comes with this terrible knowledge in its first dis- 
closure is perhaps more acceptable to God than the easy 
acceptance of the knowledge by so many who are sluggish 
or indifferent. Most fathers would find more satisfaction 
in such a sympathy with a suffering child as would prompt 
sharp searching of the parental dealing with him than in 
the easy-going indifference to the child’s condition which 
cloaks itself under unquestioning faith in the parental care. 
The doubt which springs out of the -anguish of bewilder- 
ment and perplexity born of a deep sharing of the sorrows 
_ of men is a doubt which does not dishonor God or the 
doubter ; it means the possession of the Christ-feeling for 
men and a searching for the Christ-nature in God. For 
such doubts there are many solvents ; and among them is 
the blessed and prophetic fact that the world is not prow- 
ing worse, but that men are growing into a consciousness 
of brotherhood which makes them more sensitive, more 
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tender, and more helpful to each other. The world grows 
better, and men grow more exacting: two evidences that 
God is with us. | 


The Simple Duty 


In this epoch of vague generalization, of introspective 
brooding over all sides of every problem, and of much para- 
lyzing uncertainty resulting from the attempt to see and 
understand every element in every question before acting, 
it is well to remind ourselves constantly how simple life is, 
as we stand related to it, and how plain our duty is if we 
refuse to speculate upon it. One of the men of the day 
who feels this great truth: keenly is M. Charles Wagner, 
the author of “ Youth,” in whose forthcoming volume on 
‘* The Simple Life ’’ these suggestive words appear : 

‘‘ When evil is done, who should undo it? He who did 
it. This is just; nothing plainer. Only it is pure fancy.: 
And the consequence of this theory is that evil must be 
allowed to exist until the evil-doers are found and have 
undone it. But what if they are not found? Or if they 
cannot or will not undo it? The rain falls upon your head 
through a broken tile, or the wind blows in upon you 
through .a broken pane. Will you wait to seek the slater 
or glazier until you have the tile or pane breaker arrested ? 
You would find this absurd, would you not? It is never- 
theless an ordinary habit. Children cry out, with indig- 
nation, ‘I did not throw that down; I will not pick it up!’ 
And the majority of men reason in the same way. But it 
is not this logic which makes the world progress. What, 
on the contrary, it is necessary to know, and what life 
repeats to us every day,.is that the damage is done by 
one but repaired by another. One destroys, another builds 
up again ; one soils, another cleanses ; one stirs up quarrels, 
another appeases them; one causes tears, anather con- 
soles ; one lives for iniquity, another dies for righteous- 
And it is in the accomplishment of this sorrowful 
This also is logical by that logic of 
‘The con- 


clusion to be drawn is not a doubtful one. To’ a man-of 


‘simple heart who draws it, given the evil, the important 


matter is to right it, and to set himself immediately to ‘it ; 


so much the better if the evil-doers wish to contribute to 


its reparation ; but experience warns us against counting 
too much on their assistance.” 


Editorial Notes 


—The Rev. Dr. Cornelius B. Smith, rector of St. James’s Church, 
New York, in an Easter sermon published in the: “ Churchman,” puts 
what we may call the scientific argument for immortality very 535 
and vigorously in the following terms : 

“ Here, therefore, are two great witnesses, suddenly and unexpectedly arrived 
in church, at Easter-tide, to testify to the immortality of life. The names of 
these witnesses are—Conservation of Matter and Conservation of Force; and 
the way they put the case is this: ‘ Perseverance of all matter forever and ever 
—perseverance of all force forever and ever.’ Why not perseverance of the third 
and greatest physical thing that we know—perse e of all life, forever and 
forever 

—The call for a conference of political reformers, to be held at Pro- 
hibition Park, Staten Island, from June 28 to July 3, has been widely 
signed by not only Prohibitionist, Populist, and trades-union leaders 
throughout the country, but also by several men of distinction like 
Dr. Rainsford and Ernest H. Crosby, who, without being identified 
with any of these organizations, are nevertheless in sympathy with the 
ends sought. We have frequently noted the growth of anti-monopoly 
sentiment among the Prohibitionists as one of the significant signs of 
the times; and latterly the increased willingness of the Prohibitionists 
to accept the complete public control of the liquor traffic (the dispen- 
sary system) as the road by which their goal must be reached seems 
to bring near the union of temperance reformers and labor reformers. 
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The Outlook’s Vacation Fund 


The Outlook in this issue opens for another season “‘ The Vacation Fund,” to which the readers of the paper have so generously 
contributed in the past. The money contributed to it will be applied, through the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, to the mainte- 
nance of the three vacation houses named below : | | 


Cherry Vaile, at Greenwich, Connecticut, on Long Island Sound. 
Elmcote, at Craigville, Orange County, New York. 
Santa Clara Cottage, at Santa Clara, Franklin County, New York, in the Adirondacks. 


The sum of $10 enables a tired working-girl—perhaps on the verge of a physical breakdown from overwork—to enjoy a refresh- 
ing vacation of two weeks in the country, paying all her expenses and leaving a small balance for a reserve fund to be applied to 
keeping the houses in repair. No one need be afraid that the smallest of contributions is too small, or the largest too large. Two 
weeks in the country is a good thing; but so is an hour’s breathing of its pure air, or an hour’s rest under a green tree in the fields. 

The Outlook began this vacation work in 1888, since which year its readers have put into its hands, for carrying on the work, the 
handsome sum total of $11,242.36. From now on, “ The Friendship Fund ” and “ The School-Girls’ Fund ” will be consolidated in 
“The Vacation Fund,” and under that title The Outlook proposes, with the co-operation of its readers, to carry on the work with 


renewed energy and sympathy. The following article is a detailed report of the work of the past seven years. 


EVER was the principle of evolution more clearly 
N demonstrated than in the connection between The 
Outlook and the summer vacation work. It begins 
in impenetrable darkness. The links have been traced back 
until they disappear. In 1886 we find an acknowledgment 
of money from some children who read the then “ Christian 
Union,” and who, we hope, are still reading the paper under 
its new name, and contributing to its Vacation Fund. At 
intervals until July 19, 1888, money was sent to the paper 
for the “‘ Tribune” Fresh-Air Fund, and forwarded. 

‘The week preceding thé issue of that date, one of the 
editors had heard of a little factory-girl in Brooklyn who, 
the. doctors said, would die if she did not have a vacation 
in the country. A short article appeared in that issue 
acknowledging money for the “ Tribune” Fresh-Air Fund, 
closing with a paragraph of eight lines asking for special 
contributions for the benefit of this little worker, who was 
too’ old to go out under the “ Tribune” Fund. In the issue 
of August 9 we acknowledged the receipt of $83.35 for the 
use of this little factory-gir]. 


_A place was found for the girl in the country. When - 


all arrangements were made, it- was found that the girl 
could not go because her mother could not afford to lose 
her wages. Deducting what we believed to be a fair sum 
for the food the girl would eat were she at home from the 
amount of wages the girl would earn in four weeks, the 


-equivalent. of the amount was promised to the mother if 


she would let the girl go. The rightful amount of money 
was paid to the mother, and the girl was attended to the 
station, and met at her destination by the friend who 
had found the boarding-place for her. Having money 
enough, we sent with her two of her friends who needed 


the vacation almost as much as she did; and. the con- 
nection of this paper with working-girls was established, 
nine girls being given a vacation of two weeks each 
through the generosity of ourreaders. The Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society 
paid the railroad 

expenses. The 

amount received 

in the summer | 
of 1888 was 

$213.30. We | 
expended’ this - 
for girls who Jim 

were members 
of working-girls’ 
clubs and known 
to one of the 
editors. The first 
season closed 
with a balance of 
$127.54 in our 
hands, which we 
announced, Sep- 


A Quiet Corner at Cherry Vale 


tember 27, 1888, would be used for the benefit of. girls 


in the winter who needed medicine or rest. It was so 

used during that winter. | | 
In the issue of May 2, 1889, an article was printed under 
the title of ‘‘A Co-operative Home,” written by one of the 
originators of the Holiday Houses under the management 
of the New York Association of Working-Girls’ Societies. 
This article was asked for, and the interest of the man- 
agers was solicited. The result of a conference was that 
the managers of the Holiday Houses and the 


Working-Girls’ Association of Brooklyn were 


Elmcote 


to use the money sent by our readers to give 
vacations to members of Working-Girls’ Socie- 
ties who could not pay for them. 

During the summer of 1889 our readers sent 

_ tothis Working-Girls’ Vacation Fund $1,012.45. 
This money was sent to the Treasurer of the 
Working-Girls’ Association of New York and 
Brooklyn, which is equivalent to saying that 
the wisest and best use was made of it. 

In the issue of March 13, 1890, we an- 
nounced the gift of a beautiful house to the 
Brooklyn Association of Working-Girls’ Socie- 
ties by the late Benjamin W. Downing. The 
house was put in order and furnished in time - 
for that summer’s season. The curtains, pin- 
cushions, splashers, duster-bags, shoe-bags, 
clothes-bags, sheets, pillows, etc., were made 
by the members of the societies in the even- | 
ings in their club-rooms. Each club has its 
‘own color, and the decorations of the rooms | 
were in the club colors. The first contribu- 
tion to the, Working-Girls’ Vacation Homes 
was acknowledged in the issue of April 17. 
The year of 1890 opened so prosperously for 
the Association of Working-Girls’ Societies of 
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New York that it did not need outside help. From this 


date begins the connection with the Working-Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Society of New York. This Society had been organ- 
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how much interest was aroused. Suggestions came that 
the school-girls should embroider pincushions, splashers, 


bureau-covers, screen-curtains, using their school colors, so 


The Cherry Vale of To-day 


ized to send sick girls to the country who needed a 
vacation, and, when it could afford it, it also sent tired girls 
to prevent illness. The money sent to us was divided be- 
tween the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society and the Brook- 
lyn Association: _The Vacation Fand of 1890 amounted 
to $794.72. The developments of time made it seem 
best to give all the money sent to us to the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society of New York. This Society is 
conscientiously non-sectarian; it is not limited to any 
class or group; it takes especial care of sick and con- 
valescing working-girls. It had proved that it was man- 
aged by women who were intelligently economical, and 
its affairs received the personal attention of an able board 
of managers. The money sent to the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society for 1891 was $1,992.73. In the autumn 
of this year a letter was received from Miss Carolyn E. 
Porte, a teacher in the Mount Vernon Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. C., suggesting that the pupils in the pri- 
vate schools in the country. raise money enough to 
buy and furnish a house to be used as a vacation home 
for working-girls. This letter was sent to the President of 
the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, asking her if the So- 
ciety would be willing to assume the ownership and man- 
agement of such a house. A cordial, enthusiastic answer 
was received. Miss Porte’s letter, with editorial comment, 
was published in the issue of November 7, 1891. 
was reprinted in pamphlet form, and over three thousand 
were sent out. In the issue of December 19, 1891, we 
acknowledged the first contribution to the School-Girls’ 
Fund, $661. The Vacation Society decided that this house 
should be within two hours of New York, so that the 

| girls who could go 
away for only a 


house; it would 
be near enough 
for a girl to spend 
Sunday and not 


work. The issue 


announced 
the School-Girls’ 
Fund amounted to 
$1,175.50; March 
Ig it was $1,403. 
The letters from 
the schools proved 


_ The Original Cherry Vale 


This: 


day could use the 


lose time from her 


of January 2, 1892, - 
that. 


that the evidence of personality might be visible to the 
working-girls. 

May 21, 1892, marks a red-letter day for the working- 
girls and the school-girls. For on that day was announced 
the loan of a house and land for the use of working-girls, 
one hour distant from New York. The owner offered to 
put the house in order. If satisfied with the management, 


Santa Clara Cottage 


he would do more the next year. Two officers of the Va- 
cation Society and one of the editors of The Outlook: visited 
the property and were delighted. The Vacation Society 
would take the responsibility of managing the house, but 
could not furnish it; they had no power to use money for 
that purpose. What was to be done? It was late in May. 
The house would meet the one great need of the Working- 
Girls’ Vacation Society—a house of its own, managed as 
they wanted to manage a vacation house.- Heretofore they 
had hired rooms in farm-houses for the use of the girls, 


and this method often proved most unsatisfactory. This 
house, well known to our readers as Cherry Vale, offered 


the first opportunity toward right conditions. After con- 
sultation it was decided to use the School-Girls’ Fund 
to furnish the house. It was felt that if every contributor 
to that Fund could be consulted, she would say, “Yes; use 
the money to make a vacation house possible at once that 
will express the friendship of girls for girls.” The Fund 
to date amounted to $2,542.88. This Fund, July 9, 1892, 
had reaehed the sum of $3,067.05. It cost to paint, paper, 
and furnish Cherry Vale $1,074.91, leaving a balance of 
$1,992.14 to furnish another house, should it be given. — 
The first group of seventeen girls went to Cherry Vale 


— — = 
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May 29, 1892. Monday was a holiday, and one hundred 
girls went up for the day. Without ceremony, but in a spirit 
of gratitude and of joy, Cherry Vale was consecrated to 
the use of the girls whose faith in God and man it would 
increase. The rooms stood, in their purity and daintiness, 
the expression of love for girls by girls, to repeat its mes- 


sage each day. Books, pictures, a piano, chairs and 


swings, a tent, and hammocks, were each and all the ex- 
pression of personal friendship. 

The first contribution to the Vacation Fund came May 
28, 1892, and continued each week until October 15, when 
the sum of $1,996.10 expressed the total. Cherry Vale 
had been full the entire season, and it fulfilled the hope of 
donors, school-girls, and managers. Many school-girls had 
visited the house ; some teachers had spent several days 
at a time there, and the season closed, leaving happiness 
and hope as the memories. ‘The same spirit of friendship 
for man that had moved the givers led them to watch what 
their gift made possible, and June 10, 1893, witnessed the 
opening of what was practically a new house. The illus- 
trations make clear what a change had been made. The 
balance of the School-Girls’ Fund, with an additional gift 
of $111.45, made it possible to furnish the new rooms with 
the same care that had been used the previous year. Letters 
written to some of the private schools telling them of the 
new opportunities brought quick responses, and every 
room bore the impress of school-girls who had given time 
to the rooms that would be occupied by girls denied their 
privileges. The first acknowledgment for the Vacation 
Fund for 1892 was made in the issue of June ro. The 
- account closed for the year October 21, having reached the 
sum of $1,111.93, closing another season marked by an in- 
crease in the health and happiness of hundreds of girls, 
made possible by their friends who read The Outlook. 

In the fall $85 was received. 

The fall and winter of 1892-93 was one of peculiar suffering 
among working-girls. ‘Those who had work were often the 
only wage-earners in the family. Hundreds were out of work. 
Many stopped coming to the clubs because they could not 
pay their dues. To go to the club required all the courage 


the women in clubs could summon, so painful was it to 


see the girls, and be powerless to give them the one thing 
they wanted—work. It was decided that it would be 
inhuman to put $85 in the bank while so many girls needed 
it. The money was sent to the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society to be loaned to girls who needed it. January 20, 
1893, this sum had increased to $159.25. 

Uninterruptedly from that date every day brought 


checks and money to the Friendship Fund, which was the | 


name chosen as best expressing what this fund repre- 
sented. The total amount on April 28, when the account 
was closed, reached the sum of $1,232.79. What that 


money did to lighten burdens, to even save life, only those 


who used it can know. It was not used for “ cases,”’ but for 
‘human beings, who had never been been compelled to 
accept help before. It was not given to help make a re- 
port, and the givers and receivers met each other in the 
giving and receiving. 


The Friendship Fund was opened as the Vacation 


Fund, May 12. The balance unused was sent to the 
Vacation Society, less a sum retained to send and keep in 
the country a girl nineteen years old, who had been ill two 
years. She needed medicine and special food, and these 
were provided. She is alive to-day, her loveliness of 
character making her a refining and elevating influence in 
a home of two rooms occupied by five adults. The Vacation 
Fund for 1894 amounted to $2,888, every dollar of which 
was used to send tired girls, girls who had lived through 
the hardest winter they had ever known, to the country— 
as many as possible to Cherry Vale. 


Early in the summer of 1894 a friend of The Outlook 


offered the use of a small house in Orange County, to be 
, used as the editors decided. The house was offered to 
‘the Vacation Society, and accepted. Though small, it 
was very attractive. There was still a balance in the 
bank of a little over $200 of the School-Girls’ Fund. 
This, with the gift of a friend, furnished the house most 
plainly. Seven girls were there each week until Septem- 
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ber 15. A larger house has been hired, about a mile 
away—a house that will accommodate twenty girls; and 
the Vacation Society is at this writing engaged in moving. 
When this was decided it was too late to appeal to the — 
schools, except two, whose representatives had written in 
the winter asking if they could do anything for the house at 
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Craigville. The Priscilla Braislin School at Bordentown, 
N. J., responded at once by sending money to be used in 
painting and papering aroom. In addition, it would fur- 
nish bureau-covers, splashers, etc. The school flower is a 
violet, and the room has been papered with a paper having 
violets on a white ground. The Suburban Seminary of 
New York has done the same, as has also Houghton Semi- 
nary, Clinton, N. Y. It seemed a crime to have any 
empty rooms in the house, rooms that could not be used, 
when so many girls needed a vacation. It occurred to the 
writer that perhaps there were clubs or organizations 
interested in working-girls, identified with working-girls, | 
which would be glad to furnish a room in the new house. 
The proposition was first made to the Asacog Club of 
Brooklyn, which has recently begun a neighborhood work 
in that city. The Club responded at once, and one of the 
rooms in the new house is now spoken of as the Asacog 
room. It costs $150 to paint, paper, and furnish a room 
for three girls. This means giving each girl a pretty white 
iron bed; a bureau washstand fully furnished and provided 
with a folding screen; a mirror and a comfortable chair. 
When possible, a couch covered with denim will be in 
each large room as a resting-place. Fifty dollars will 
furnish a room for one girl. 

A picture of the new house is printed with ‘hie article, and 
shows the delightful spots it offers for hammocks, portable 
swings, and comfortable outdoor chairs. Several organiza- 
tions to which the privilege of furnishing the rooms has 
been offered are considering the possibility of accepting. 
If not accepted, there will be unused rooms at Craigville 
this summer, for there is no money left for furnishing. 
The need of a cottage in a region indorsed by specialists 
as one having curative properties for weak and diseased 
throat and lungs has been the great need of the working- 
girls of New York and Brooklyn. The best that could be 
done has been done for them. The recent revelations of 
science have proved the criminality of putting girls who 
have diseased lungs in the same room with girls who are 
weakened by hard work, anxiety, and often want of proper 
nourishment, and thusare most susceptible victims to conta- 
gion. When Health Boards of cities compelled the registra- 
tion of consumption under the head of contagious diseases, 
the Society found itself facing.an awful possibility—that of 
having to refuse to send to the country girls with diseased 
throat and lungs. There was nothing elseto be done. Just 
at this crisis Mr. George E. Dodge offered to the Society the 
cottage at Santa Clara, in the Adirondacks, the picture of 
which we present. The house has six acres of land, and is 
one-quarter of a mile from the railroad station. The house 
is to be furnished by the family of the gentleman who gave 
it, and some friends. No girl will be sent to this cottage 


- except on the certificate of the Society’s physician ; and no 


girl will go for a shorter period than one month, nor for a 
longer period free, except in extreme cases. ‘The resident 
woman physician has been with Dr. Trudeau for nearly 
one year, and, through the generosity of Mr. Dodge, 
arrangements have been made for consultation when neces- 
sary. The house accommodates only fourteen girls, but, if 
the money is given, this Adirondack house will be kept 
open during the coming summer and winter, and additional 
accommodations will be provided next year. 

We have presented the history and the possibilities of 
this work to our readers. What we have done stands as the 
concrete evidence of the brotherhood of man. What we .- 
may do to enlarge this circle of friends, whose hearts are 
made warmer and truer by this giving and receiving, no 
prophet may declare. 


Like a great poet, Nature produces the greatest results with 


the simplest means. 
and love.—Hezne. 


These are simply a sun, flowers, water 
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~The Victorious Bible 


A Sermon by the Rev. Joseph H.. Twichell’ 


Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and thy word was unto me the 
joy and rejoicing of mine » heart. —Jeremiah XV., 16. 


Such is the glowing witness borne by a chief among the 


holy men of old—who is revealed by his literary relics and 
such memoirs of him as survive to have been a genius of 
the supreme order, spiritual seer, poet, statesman, one of 
the noblest characters known to history—to his personal 
experience in relation to those most ancient portions of the 
sacred Scriptures which alone were extant in his day. And 
in all times there have beén those of a like strain, intel- 
lectually and morally, who have borne a similar witness, 
but one ever growing in fervor, especially since the New 
Testament was added to the Old. There are a very great 


number of men and women now in the world—credible 


sort of people—with whom the Bible stands in an eminence 
all its owp, and who have an unbounded affection for it on 
account of what they say it is, and has been, to them—of 
what they say it has done for them.. That is the simple fact. 
If human testimony can or does establish anything, it 
establishes this: that in countless instances this Book, 
named among us “ The Word of God,” has been the instru- 
ment of practical experiences in human life of such a nature 
as to cause it to be regarded with an intense feeling of 
gratitude. He who should write the story of the Bible 
from this point of view, making it a story of its known 
and verifiable effects, of the services it has rendered that 
can be specified, the acknowledgments of which are on 
record, would write a grand book—a book to read; and 
to my mind a book with more power of evidence in it to 
show the divine rank of the Bible than a thousand books oc- 
cupied with other arguments ; therefore it would be a grand 
book, I say. And one thing which it would demonstrate 
—if it needed any demonstration—would be that it is not 
for any man to patronize or pooh-pooh the Bible. It is 
too large for that. - There is no sight under the sun more 
ridiculous, really, than a man, or a school of men, marching 
up to the great Bible, that has played such a mighty and 
_ Magnificent part in the world, crying, “Oh, ho! we'll soon 
put an end to this nonsense!” It is like flies buzzing 
against a cathedral. Whole generations of such vermin 
have climbed up its majestic form and fallen off, but the 
Bible stands. 

And one reason why it stands" is that there is a yur 
pathy, a friendship, a help in it that men want. 

Regarding it in that quality, it was said by Henry Ward 
Beecher : 

This Book of the ages is the strongest thing in creation, and 
the weakest. It is simple as childhood. It is as careless and 
negligent as any book can be. It makes statements in language 
figurative, paradoxical—false on the surface, true in the interior 
—and lays itself open to the ridicule or the assault of any man 
who chooses to attack it. 
and surrounds itself with no network which a man cannot pierce. 
_It is the most helpless of books. It is full of attackable points. 
All the way through, in its history, in its poetry, in its precepts, 
in its directions to men, it is easily assailable. And yet, weak as 


this book is, it has received more thrusts of genius, it has re- — 


ceived more assaults that seemed to smother it or bury it in its 
own ruins, than any other book in existence, and never was so 
strong as it is to-day. Every little while a man comes up that 
is going to overthrow the Bible, and rips it open, and shows the 
inside, and is surrounded by men that admire what he has done, 
and think the book is destroyed: and yet it lives on, and from 
age to age evinces its power. What is the reason of it? Why, 
it is this: that from the very first page to the very last it is on 
the side of men. It hates those things that hurt men, and it 
loves those things that make men happier by making them better. 
It is a book that is on the side of humanity from beginning to 
end, and it has for every human woe a balm. The whole spirit 
of the Bible is in favor of mankind, and they will not let it die. 


The very associations of the Bible are such as entitle it 
to the reverence of every reasonable man, and make it 
simply decorous on his part to be modest in its presence. 
Most august and glorious are its associations. Search 
every great movement of these later ages that has had 


1 Preached i in the Asylum Hill Church of Hartford, Conn., 
April 28, 1895. 
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It is undefended, casts up no rampart, 
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truth and love at the: heart of it—that has aimed, by one 
means or another, in one department or another, to deliver 
humanity from its manifold curse and to help it toward 
a better life—and you will find the Bible in it. Wherever 
in our great modern annals the causes of emancipation, of 
liberty, of education, of righteousness and good will in any 
form, take their rise and gather power for their conquests, 
there is the Bible. We are accustomed to feel, and with 
reason, that we, in our time and place, are in a situation 
as respects the State, society, the benefits of Christian 
civilization at large, that is one of peculiar favor. Now, 
turn back to the generations that are the parent of all 
that is best, most beneficent and hopeful in this genera- 
tion, and, lo! in their midst, as the Ark of God appeared in 
the midst of the camp of Israel, is the Bible. | 

The idea of what was the first written constitution in 
the history of nations—that of the Colony of Connecticut— 
was originally propounded in a discourse preached in this 
town of Hartford in 1638 by Thomas Hooker, its first 
pastor. And this constitution—the organ of freedom—was, 
as Dr. Walker said at the celebration a few years since of 


_the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of our old mother 


church, “simply an extension to the domain of secular 
affairs of the principles already adopted in religious mat- 
ters.” What those principles were we know, and, as well, 
whence they were derived. They were principles of the 
equal rights of men as the children of God; and they 
were deduced from the Holy Scriptures. Were there a 
thousand Bibles as good as this, this is ours! These are 
the breasts at which we have been nursed.. How any 
man of Anglo-Saxon lineage can scoff at the Bible I can- 
not comprehend. It has attended the genesis of every 
large intellectual quickening and advance occurring in the | 
historic line along which our inheritance descends. 

In his absence I feel at liberty to refer to an estimate 
of the Bible lately contributed by the pen of our distin- 
guished neighbor, Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, and to 
quote some of its expressions: “ It is,’’ he says, “the one 
book that no intelligent person who wishes to come into 
contact with the world of thought, and to share the ideas 
of the great minds of the Christian era, can afford to be 
ignorant of. All modern literature and all art are permeated 
with it. Thereis scarcely a great work in the language that 
can be fully understood and enjoyed without this knowl- 
edge. .. . This is true of fiction, of poetry, of economic 
and of philosophic works, and also of scientific and even 
agnostic treatises. . . . It is in itself almost a liberal edu- 
cation, as many great masters in literature have testified. 
It is so entered into law, literature, thought, the whole 
modern life of the Christian world, that ignorance of it is 
a most serious disadvantage.” True, every word. I do 


not, for my part, see how it is not true, also, that the vast 


scientific inquiry of these days, which, while presenting an 
impressive, a splendid, spectacle of intellectual power 
and achievement, and while garnering immense, rich, new 
treasure into the storehouses of human knowledge, is seen, 
in some quarters, to be forming new weapons against our 


_ faith, and particularly to be plucking at the Bible’s crown— 


I do not see how it is not true to say tbat this‘ movement 
is: itself born of Christianity, fruit of its quickening virtue, 
and that those of its representatives who flout the Bible 
are, at the very moment when they do it, sitting under the 
Bible’s own shade. 

. There cannot be a more unbecoming, a more ungracious 


thing, than for a modern intellectual age to turn contempt 


on the Bible. It is filial ingratitude. 

Let us go back now to dwell a little more particularly 
upon the personal-experience aspect of our theme, which 
we were speaking of at the outset. Supplementing the fact 
of the illustrious and significant associations of the Bible 


_ with changes and events in human society is the fact of 


its no less illustrious and significant association with indi- 
viduals. Oh, the men who have believed in it, and have 
testified that they found for themselves a light and a bless- 
ing in it fit to come only from the Word of God!. Think of 
them—of who and what they have been! Count up the 


best men that have lived in all the Christian ages—the men 
who have lived the noblest lives, who have made their 


‘ 
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goodness felt, who have most loved their fellow-men and 
have done most for them, to whom the world is under chief 
obligation—and no one will deny that, as a class, they have 
been men to whom the Bible was an oracle of truth, and 
who confessedly took their moral inspiration and guidance 
from it. Take the great public men of our day, whose 
eminence stands on moral as well as other grounds, a por- 
tion of whose repute and weight is due to their character, 
and it is the same. For instance, Mr. Gladstone—on the 
whole, perhaps, the foremost man England has produced 
in this century, certainly a magnificent man, one of the 
very greatest benefactors of his nation and of his age—does 
any one need to be told that he is a Bible-reading and a 
Bible-loving man, that he is a believer in it? Such as he 
are so, as a rule. . | 
It occurs to me to say here to you, young men, who 
want a competent opinion upon the Bible, that you need 
not go to a minister or to a theological professor for it, if 
you prefer not. But you need not fall back, either, on 
Colonel Ingersoll. Suppose you try Mr. Gladstone. It 
seems to me you would be quite right in assuming that his 
judgment in the case is worth more than the other man’s. 
But it has one witness of a very remarkable kind. Very 
many years ago there lived a youth who was destined to 
-act a great part in the world. It was, moreover, a most 
heroic and useful part, and he is exceedingly renowned on 
account of it. History records that it was characteristic 
of this youth to give the utmost honor to the Holy Scrip- 
tures. He studied them and pondered them continually, 
and was versed in all their contents. It was a wonderful 
thing to hear him talk about them, and tell what they had 
yielded to his search—so those who heard him have told 
us. He was so full of them that their language rose natu- 
rally to his lips on every occasion, as his memoirs show. 
His name was Jesus of Nazareth—the first.name on earth. 
It was not possibile for any man to love the Bible more, to 
accord a larger authority to it, to find a deeper meaning in 
it, than did he. Now, I say that it ought to mean a great 
deal to every one who looks up to Christ, who owns in 
‘him at least the greatest of moral teachers and examples, 
that he believed in the Bible with all his heart. It ought 
of itself to be enough to save every part of the Book of the 
Old Testament (which was his Bible) from the offhand, 
flippant style of depreciation which some use, and to 
assure every reflective mind that the divine matter must 
be in it somewhere. And it seems to me that to every 
‘Christian the thought that by these old Scriptures, these 
very books, histories, poems, prophecies, the great soul 
of Jesus Christ was fed, guided, and refreshed; that by 
these he was taught what the work given him to do was; 
was taught what it behooved him to suffer; that by them 
he was strengthened in his faith, cheered in his loneliness, 
sustained under his temptations and sorrows, upheld in his 
purpose to give his life for the world—that this thought is 
calculated to make these pages a holy ground forever. 
-It lends a peculiar interest to the One Hundred and 
Eighteenth Psalm, for example—is, in fact, its splendid 
trophy—that Martin Luther wrote of it: “This is my 
Psalm which I love. Although the whole of the Psalter and 
of the Holy Scripture itself, which is my only consolation 
in life, is also dear to me, yet I have chosen this Psalm 
particularly to be called, and to be, mine, for it has often 
deserved my love, and helped me out-of many deep dis- 
tresses, when neither emperors, nor kings, nor the wise 
and prudent, nor saints could have helped me.” But how 
much more will it move us (if we think of it) to consider 
that what this Psalm did for Martin Luther it had before 
done—this very Psalm—for Martin Luther’s Lord. Pil- 
grimages are made to Palestine to see the soil he trod, but 
here are the highways and paths that his spirit frequented ; 
here you may find the very places where he loved to linger ; 
the fountains he drank at ; the groves that refreshed him. 
Here are the voices that whispered to him. This is the 
Book he quoted from upon the cross. You can find the 
very words. Yes, indeed, a sufficient reason for all the 
honor we can pay the Bible is furnished in the service it 
rendered our Saviour—in the love he bore it. But, while 
the Book is high enough to converse with the Son of God, 
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it knows also how to speak with the humblest of the chil- 
dren of men. The wisest minds of the race have sat its 
pupils, but it has spent its time, if I may so say, in reveal- 
ing its treasures unto dades. | | | 
When we view the Bible in relation to the griefs and ad- 
versities of the human lot, what a flowing river of consola- 
tion it has been! In all the centuries past, sorrowing men 
and women have looked into this Word and found how to 
smile through their tears. It has soothed more heartache, 
ten thousand times, than all other influences put together. 
Oh, the blessed charm of it! What is like it? What his- 
tories of hearts uplifted from the dust into hope belong 
to some passages—yes, to some sentences—of it! What 
scenes passing all description illustrate its holy power! 
Here is a Christian house. Death is within the doors, and 
anguish unspeakable. They look at one another and are 
dumb. They have no words for themselves ; no man has 
words for them. But, as is their wont, they gather in 
silence at the family altar, and then the father reads the 
words that are not man’s—it may be these, “ Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all generations ;” or these, 
“ Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear him: for he knoweth our frame ; he remem- 
bereth that we are dust;’” or these, “‘I would not have 
you to be ignorant, brethren, concerning them that are 
asleep, that ye sorrow not even as the rest which have no 
hope ;” or other such, breathing forth the pity of the Lord, 
or opening glimpses of the world where all tears are wiped 
away; and, lo! as he reads, peace descends upon their 
troubled spirits, and they rise up strengthened; for they 
have heard a voice divine, paternal, speaking to them out 
of eternity; they have heard the music of immortality. 
And for all life’s trials, many as they are, this has proved 
the word of comfort. Why, if you were to take out of the 


past what has been contributed to human happiness and 


the soothing of human pain, say, for example, by the 
Psalms of David, what an immeasurable and sad sub- 
traction from the sum of the joy of three thousand years 
you would make! Annihilate what the parable of the 
Prodigal Son has done for sinful, conscience-stricken men, 
and how you would impoverish human experience! There 
are chapters in the Bible that have been angels of mercy 
here on earth from immemorial days. And a poet—I 
know not what poet—has paid them, as such, the tribute 
of these tender verses : 


One of the sweet old chapters— 
After a day like this; . 

The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss ; 


No rest in the arms I long for, 
Rest and refuge and home: 
Grieved and lonely and weary, © 

Unto the Book I come. 


One of the sweet old chapters— 
The love that blossoms through 

His care of the birds and lilies 
Out in the evening dew. 


His evening lies soft around them, 

Their faith is simply to be ; 
Oh! hushed by the tender lesson, 
_ My God, let me rest in thee! 


Yes, and the Book has been one long, divine visitation. One 
of the treasures of my library is an old Bible, stained 
and worn—not at all beautiful to look at, yet exceedingly 
precious to me, and an object of my peculiar reverence. For, 
to my knowledge, it was for nearly thirty years identified with 


_ the daily life and the varied history of a family most dear 


afflictions. 


to me. It was with them in their bright times and in their 
datk times; rejoicing with their joy, afflicted with their 
Hands that toiled for me turned its pages till 
they were folded in the last rest ; brows that I loved grew 
gray bending overit. And so the multitude of heaven, that 
no.man can number, appeal to us, by the mortal memories 
they cherish, to love and confess the Bible. And earth, 
too, appeals to us; for if you were to cause the ministry of 
the Bible that is now going on to cease, a shadow would 
fall upon the world. To-day it is helping many and many 
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a poor stricken soul to live and not die, to trust and not 
sink—to many and many a one that otherwise would be 
overborne by trouble it is like a strong arm to lean upon 
that will not let him fall. It is helping many a boy away 
from home to be true to his conscience and his mother. 
_ It is pleading with many a youth standing where two ways 
meet not to yield~to the bribes of sin. It is brightening 
many a hard and toilsome lot. It is cheering many a sick- 
chamber, and smoothing many a dying pillow. It would 
desolate ten thousands of hearts to take it away; and 
remove a mighty safeguard from ten thousands more. 
Now, all I have to say at this time, in view of these 
facts—these well-known, indisputable facts—is that they 
establish an immense presumption in favor of the Bible. 
Obviously they do. In its history in relation to human 
society and human experience we have a grand experiment 
tried, with a result that entitles it, to say the least, to the 
just gratitude of all men ; entitles it, too, I may add, to be 
accepted as veracious with respect to any claim it may 
make for itself. But, whatever it is or is not, every one of 
us, as a member of the English race and of the human 
race, is under deep obligation to it. The. presumption in 
its favor is somewhat such as would exist in favor of the 
mother who had loved us and sacrificed for us from our 
infancy, and taught us all the good we know. When it is 
attacked, we ought, in fairness, to be on its side, as 
against its adversaries we have always, for one answer, to 
bring forward what it has done. i 7 
Finally, what better, among all good wishes, especially 
for those‘that are young, adventuring out into a life beset 
with temptation, in which they are sure to come upon evil 
days and to pass under the shadow of sorrow, can there 
be than that they may know the blessed secret and art of 
the companionship of this Book ; of looking into it as one 
looks into the face of a friend } of meeting its glances of 
recognition and sympathy; of communing with the living 
heart that beats in its bosom? Is anything more worthy 
to be made the prayer of each one of us than, ‘“‘ Open thou 
mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out of thy 
law”? 


Miracles 
By Mary G. Slocum 


Two miracles in daily life there be : 
‘The wondrous one of giving 
So that each gift increasingly 
_ Enriches him who gives ; 
And still a greater mystery 
Than even this, is living 
So that one dies unceasingly, 
Yet in the dying lives. 


The Problem of the Unreached 
Majority 
By the Rev. A. Holden Byles, M.A.’ 


A short time ago an informal religious census taken by 
the newspapers revealed the fact that in the towns and 
cities of Great Britain only about twenty-two per cent. at- 
tended any place of worship. Granting, for the sake of 


courtesy, that the people of the United States are a little 


better than those in the mother country, and reckoning the 
population of New York City at two millions, it will proba- 
bly be found that, in that city alone, at least one million 
and a half never enter any of its churches during Sunday. 
A large proportion of this million and a half constitute 
the ‘“unreached majority.” 

This is the right way to count. It is interesting to know 
the number and increase of church members, the number 
of adherents, baptisms, etc.; but it is far more useful to 
know the number of non-adherents. Surely the most im- 


1 Of Hanley, England. 
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.cases) scarcely to be called auxiliary forces. 
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portant part of the Church’s work has to do with those who 
are outside, not with those who are inside. If it be a duty 
to leave ninety and nine in the wilderness to seek one that 
hitherto had belonged to the “ unreached majority.” We 
has gone astray, it need cause but little anxiety to leave 
the few who are safe in the fold to look after the ninety 
and nine in the wilderness. It was for this purpose that: 
we started in England what is known as the “ Pleasant: 
Sunday Afternoon” (or P.S. A.) movement. <A few weeks. 
ago The Outlook gave a crisp and clear outline of some of 
the methods adopted by these societies; it will only be 
necessary, therefore, to emphasize the fact that this move- 
ment is an endeavor—an endeavor that has been crowned 
with much blessing—to gather together for a religious ser- 
vice, into one or other of our places of worship, those who 
have twelve hundred of these societies in all parts of Eng- 
land, urban and rural, almost all of which meet in some 
church belonging to one or other of tHe religious denomi- 
nations; and we have in these societies about one hundred 
and fifty thousand members, the great majority of whom 
never attended anywhere until this movement was started. 


’ Many efforts had been made before, both in England and 


America, to reach these outsiders, but to a large extent they 
ignored the church. 

- What have been called ‘‘Gospel” or “ evangelistic ser- 
vices’”’ have been held in theaters, music-halls, or in mission 
rooms planted in the poorer districts deserted by the wealth- 
ier and more aristocratic churches, and probably hundreds 
of thousands have been reached by these means who would 
not have been reached otherwise. But why should this 
be so? We have reared our temples and dedicated them 
to the service of God; many of them are costly buildings, 
comfortably furnished with cushions and carpets, and 


-adorned with all that can please the eye; we have spared 


nothing to make them attractive, and provided for the best 
and finest of sacred music; why should it be necessary to 
step out of these buildings and leave them empty or half- 
empty, and go and hire some dirty, uncomfortable, vulgarly 
painted music-hal], with bare wooden seats and only a tin- 
kettle piano, in order to make the unreached majority find 
joy in the worship of God, or bring to them the glad mes- 
sage,of the Prince of Peace? The experience we have 
had in this P. S. A. movement has proved that the neces- 
sity does not lie with the “ unreached,” that they have not 
the slightest objection to enter our churches if they can be 
quite sure they will be welcome, and if, when they come, we 


_will place before them a feast of fat things suited to their 
digestion. 


This movement is an attempt to put the Church in her 
right position. We felt that she was abdicating her func- 
tions in leaving this battle to these irregular and (in some 
And we 
have had, under God’s blessing, a wonderful success, 
Our larger societies number from 1,500 to 2,000 members, 
Some are for men and some for women only; the numbers 
in actual attendance at each meeting will range from 1,000 
to 1,500. But these numbers are not subject to the vicis- 
situdes attending ordinary congregations. Each meeting 
maintains its number at its highest level, and this goes on 
week after week, summer and winter, rain or shine. Noris 
it affected by the popularity or unpopularity of the speaker. 
This unfailing regularity in the attendance is one of the 
most remarkable features of these meetings, and, in the 
light of the fact that it is not due to any sensational 
announcements (for we never advertise either speaker or 
singer), it is probably unique. The meeting is its own 
attraction. We call it a Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, and 
we make it one. The men thoroughly enjoy it, and, like 
sensible Britons, having had one good feast, they come 
again for another without any second invitation. Perhaps 
the great charm of the meeting is in the hearty—indeed 
lusty—congregational singing. And we have plenty of it: 
five hymns at each service, to quick, stirring tunes, easily 
caught, and with good, wholesome words. The men we 


get hold of can “sing with grace in the heart ” if we give 


theni words that they can also “ sing with the understand- 
ing ;” but as many of them have been unused to all religious 
services for twenty, thirty, or forty years, the muscles of 
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their lips have become stiff, and they do not easily phrase 
the complex sentimentalities of many so-called ‘‘ Gospel 
Hymns.” The whole service is a distinctly religious ser- 
vice, and usually (except in one particular mentioned be- 
low) it would be impossible to distinguish it from an ordi- 
nary “‘ Gospel meeting.” We do not call it by these names ; 
if we did, we should probably not get the class we want to 
reach. They have been invited to religious services and 
Gospel meetings before and they have not come, and so 
we invite them to spend a pleasant Sunday afternoon; to 
this they have responded eagerly, and, having got them 
inside the church, we have shown them that it is quite pos- 
sible to spend a “‘ pleasant Sunday afternoon ” at a relig- 
ious service. A visitor at these services will mark one 
feature which may strike him as a novelty, but “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” We are anxious to make 
these meetings as unconventional as possible, in order to 
make those who are accustomed only to political and 
trades-union meetings feel perfectly at home. Accord- 
ingly, we have restored an ancient rubric of the Church. 
We learn that in the ante-Nicene period the early Fathers 
were greeted with clapping of hands when they addressed 
their congregations. We have reverted to this ancient 
custom. During worship there are no more reverent wor- 
shipers ; during prayer their heads are bowed in an atti- 
tude of devotion not always found among the more hard- 
ened church-goers. Their familiarity with holy exercises 
has not yet had time to breed contempt for the decencies 
of God’s House. We have met with some objections to 
this on the part of those who have long been accustomed 
to the shoutings of “ Amen” and “Hallelujah,” but we 
dare not allow any such prudish preferences to hinder the 
attainment of our desired end. 

But while the P. S. A. service does not differ materially 
from those at many other religious meetings, there are im- 
portant features in this movement which differentiate it 
from others with a similar object. It is not merely a pro- 
miscuous congregation gathered together for a Sunday 
service; it,is a society into which members are enrolled ; 
having its rules, its committee of management (chosen by 
the members and from their own number), its register of 
names and addresses kept as carefully as the roll of any 
church, and, what is less usual in our churches, its record 
of attendances, week by week; and its definite weekly pay- 
ments to cover all expenses. This is animportant feature, 
for in this lies its great promise. Non-members are of 
course admitted freely to any of the meetings, and are just 
as freely welcomed as those who pay their weekly penny, 
but, as a rule, they constitute only an insignificant fraction 
of the congregation, and they soon become enrolled and 
paying members. The only qualification for membership 
is that the applicant shall have reached the age of eighteen ; 
character is never considered, except so far that a bad 
character is always more welcome than a good one. The 
former can never be out of place in joining a P. S. A. 
Society ; the latter may be. : 

It must be borne in mind that our whole object is to 
reach the “unreached.” We do not care to have congre- 
gations, however large, if composed of those who will go 
elsewhere or come to us at some other time. We want 
the hard-headed workingman who is seen at our political 
meetings, often at our University Extension lectures, but 
very seldom at any of our places of worship. In order to 
accomplish this, we have had to adapt our machinery to 
the material on which we had to work, to adopt somewhat 
novel and hitherto untried methods, while retaining all 
that was essential to a religious service. 

The English workingman is thoroughly unconventional ; 
he cares nothing for our rites or ceremonies, nothing for 
our denominational names except to despise them, and 
perhaps still less for our dogmas; and he has a sort of 
crude notion that he doesn’t believe the Bible. We per- 
plex him with none of these things: we provide him with 
a meeting which is as free and unconventional as those to 
which he has been accustomed, and we put the manage- 
ment of it into his own hands; we drop the phrases of 
theology that we may make bare to him the substance that is 
behind them; and as to his supposed disbelief in the Bible, 
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we are content to tell him what the Bible teaches, and 
leave it to him to discover his mistake. Cannot these 
methods, which have met with so much success in the old 
country, be tried in the new? . 


The United States Life-Saving Service 
By Mary Titcomb | 


In most countries the humane work of rescuing the ship- 
wrecked by systematic means, and giving them needed 
succor, has been undertaken by private societies. In the 
United States, as is well known, the Marine Life-Saving 
Service is an organization established by the Government. 
The importance of skilled and organized relief from the 
perils of the sea was recognized early in this century. 
From Maine to Florida our coast is a succession of pointed 
capes, sunken rocks, reefs, half-submerged islands, sunken 
and shifting sand-bars, rocky points, and dangerous coral 
formations. The mainland along the coast, from Long 


* Island to Cape Fear, is separated from the ocean to a great 


extent by a sandy belt, broken by narrow inlets, and, at 
certain points, by large bays. This outer beach, which 
varies in width from perhaps a quarter of a mile to five or 
six miles, is continually changing, forming, often, new and 
dangerous shoals. Such a coast is perilous to vessels ; and 
as long stretches of it are unpeopled, there would be little 
hope of chance help for wrecked mariners. Our great 
lakes, also, are subject to sudden and violent gales, which 
expose vessels to complete destruction. | 

An appropriation was made by Congress in 1848 to pro- 
vide appliances for the protection of life and property 
from shipwreck along certain portions of the Atlantic coast, © 
and soon eight stations were established along the New 
Jersey shore. As their value became apparent from year 
to year, new stations were added and life-saving appliances 
increased. At first there were no regularly organized 
crews; but the necessity for training and discipline was 
evident, and at length superintendents, keepers, and crews 
were appointed, and an efficient, orderly system perfected. 
This was accomplished largely by the philanthropic energy 
and judicious plans of Sumner I. Kimball, of the Revenue 
Marine Bureau—the first and the present General Superin- 
tendent of the Life-Saving Service, which in 1878 became 
a separate establishment, instead of merely a branch of the 
Revenue Marine. 

The equipments of the Life-Saving Service have in- 
creased until in 1894 there were 247 stations, supplied with 
the best life-saving apparatus. Of these stations, 182 are 
on the Atlantic coast, 51 on the Lakes, 13 on the Pacific, 
and one at the Falls of the Ohio, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Each district—the coasts are divided into twelve districts— 
is controlled by a local superintendent, each station has 
a keeper and a crew of six or seven men, and over all is the 
General Superintendent at Washington. On the Atlantic 
coast the stations. are about five miles apart, and located 
at the most dangerous points for ships. Chief among the 
life-saving appliances are lifeboats, surf-boats, life-cars, 
breeches-buoys, and ordnance for making communication 
byline with wrecks. When possible, the lifeboat is launched, 
that being the quickest means of rescue ; but when the vio- 
lence of the sea is too great, the life-car, which usually holds 
six persons, is used. The line, thrown by the mortar over the 
ship, is caught by the crew; by this line a hawser is drawn 
on board, and securely fastened to the mast or otherwise. 
The life-car makes its passage upon this hawser to the 
wrecked vessel, is filled, and conveys its human freight to 
shore. The first time the life-car was used in our country 
was at the wreck of the Ayrshire on Squan Beach, New 
Jersey, January 12, 1850, the car being the invention of 
Joseph Francis. The Ayrshire was a British vessel, with 
201 persons on board. In a severe snow-storm she was 
driven ashore, and the heavy sea made it impossible for 
any boat to reach her. By means of the life-car all were 
saved except one man, who, in his haste and fear, con- 
trary to directions, jumped upon the outside of the car, 
which was already filled, and was instantly washed off and 
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drowned. The ball thrown over the ship on this occasion 
is still preserved in the Museum of the Life-Saving Service 
at Washington. . 

Thousands of imperiled lives have been rescued by the 
Service along our coasts. The most careful outlook is 
kept ; a rigid system of patrol is followed; stations are 
conveniently near each other; telegraph and telephone 
communication is established between many of them; a 
code of signals is used to warn, direct, and assist vessels, 
by which also vessels may ask help and state the nature 
of their trouble; and the life-savers are carefully trained 
in all methods of rescue. These heroic men, who hold 
themselves ready in fiercest storms and wildest gales to 
imperil their own lives for others, seem imbued with the 
same spirit which possessed the soul of Grace. Darling 
when, in 1838, she rowed her little boat through furious 
breakers to rescue the survivors of the wrecked Forfarshire. 
Their deeds are full of thrilling and romantic interest. 
Fach patrol keeps an unremitting watch on his beat, all 
the keener when the weather makes it well-nigh impossi- 
ble. At the first glimpse of a ship approaching danger, 
he flashes out his warning crimson light; if a ship has 
stranded, he does not hesitate to face danger and death ; 
and not infrequently his own life is sacrificed in the cause 
of humanity; sometimes the rescuing boat and its crew 
are submerged in the raging surf. The heroes who battle 
with the sea should be honorably remembered; and if 
they perish in the fight, their families should not be for- 
gotten. 

According to the yet unpublished report of the General 
Superintendent, the number of disasters which occurred 
within the scope of the Life-Saving Service during 1894 
was 594, involving the lives of no less than 4,521 persons, 
of whom only 68 were lost. The property involved was 
estimated at about $10,000,000, of which $7,763,215 was 
saved. There were g1 vessels totally lost, and 658 ship- 
wrecked persons received succor at the stations. 

In consequence of the unusual number and violence of 
the tempests which ravaged sea and lake coasts during 
_ 1894, the disasters within the province of the Service were 
more numerous and destructive than in any year since the 
introduction of the present system. The reports of the 
Weather Bureau show that several of these storms, both 
upon the Atlantic and upon the Lakes, were among the 
fiercest on record. Notwithstanding these adverse condi- 
tions, the loss of life last year would not have been greater 
than usual except that two vessels, the Jason and the Bell- 
mont, having been totally destroyed within fifteen minutes 
after striking, rescue by the Life-Saving crew was impos- 
sible, and thirty persons on these vessels were lost. 

Between the years 1871 and 1894, 7,625 marine disas- 
ters occurred within the districts of the Life-Saving Service, 
involving the lives of 61,422 persons, and property valued 
at $122,961,849. Over $93,000,000 of this property was 
saved; and of the thousands of lives endangered, only 724 
were lost. During this period, also, over 11,000 ship- 
wrecked persons have received temporary succor at the 
stations. The details of our Life-Saving Service have 
attracted much attention abroad; and the representative 
of a Royal Commission of Great Britain, after personal 
examination, has recommended that the system be adopted 
in that country. 

It is not out of place, in this connection, to mention that 
much assistance, also, has been given to seamen and others 
who have been injured or made ill by shipwrecks, by the 
Woman’s National Relief Association, which was organized 
in 1879 for this special purpose. j 


A German scientist says that wrinkles are the evidences 


of thought. A Western paper thinks that this discovery 
explains why our Congressmen are such young-looking 
men—why they have such smooth faces. : 


“The degree of our manifestation of perfection in all 
ways is the degree of our acquaintance with the Almighty.” 


“The fact of any control at all implies complete control.” 
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Hints for — 


I wish to read with my two children, a boy of ten and a girl 
of twelve years, a number of the best historical novels, selecting 
such as will tend to inculcate a taste for good reading, and at 
the same time impress upon them vividly the historic epochs 
and scenes with which the books have to do. Will you suggest 
a list of books which you think would be suitable? I do not 
refer to juvenile books, but to standard novels by good writers. 


Charles Kingsley, “Hereward,” ‘Westward Ho:”’ Bulwer, “ Harold,” 
‘** Last Days of Pompeii,’’ ‘*‘ The Last of the Barons ;’” Scott, “ The Talisman,”’ 
**Quentin Durward,” Rob Roy,” ‘* Waverley,” “Ivanhoe,” “* Kenilworth,’’ 
** Woodstock,” *“‘ Legends of Montrose,” “‘The Abbot,” “ The Monastery ;” 
Thackeray, ‘‘ Henry Esmond,” “ The Virginians ;” Dickens, “‘ A Tale of Two 
Cities ;’ Charles Reade, ‘“‘ The Cloister and the Hearth;” George Eliot, 
‘** Romola;’’ Cooper, The Spy;’”? Walter Besant, “ For Faith and Freedom 
Conan Doyle, “ Micah Clarke,’”’ ‘‘ The White Company:” Stanley Weyman, 
** A Gentleman of France ;’’ Erck -Chatrian, The Conscript,” Water- 
loo ;’ Jane G. Austin, “* Standish of Standish,” “ Betty Alden; Dr. Holland, 
The Bay Path;” Mrs. Barr, The Bow of Orange Ribbon.” 


3 
A Deviser of Mischiefs 


By Nora Archibald Smith 
Thy tongue deviseth mischiefs ; like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. 
The word /e is a very ugly one—doubtless not uglier 
than the thing itself, but too harsh to describe some of the 
untruths of children, which can scarcely be judged by the 
same standard as those of grown people. The lies (so 
called) of these little ones need long and careful observa- 
tion, and form a most important object of study, because 
of the possibility of discovering the causes which produce 


them, applying remedies and using the experience gained 


in the treatment of other children. 

Speaking from long and close observation, from intro- 
spection, and from conversation with parents, I should say 
that untruthfulness in childhood is commnomity due to one . 
of the following causes : 

(a) Imitation, Remember that imitation is one of the 
four fundamental instincts of childhood, and if the little 
one is untruthful, inquire if, in his immediate circle of 
parents, nurses, teachers, and companions, there be not 
seme one who is unconsciously serving him as a model. 
He may never have heard a direct untruth, but evasion, 
subterfuge, and concealment are brethren of lies, and so 
are the falsehoods of politeness. 

It is folly for us to preach to him of the beauty of truth 
if he seldom sees it practiced ; it is idle to point him toa 
road down which we never go ourselves; and, before we 
give him any maxims on veracity, let us ponder Emerson’s 
terrible words, “ How can I hear what you say, when what 
you are is thundering in my ears?” 

(6) Fear. Of all the motives to falsehood, I believe that 
fear is the most potent and the commonest, begins earliest 
and lasts longest. 

In its normal state it is placed within us as a kind of 
necessary brake or safety-attachment; but note if, by your 
treatment of the child, you have not so aggravated the 
instinct that he is rendered absolutely incapable of truth- 
telling when under its influence. It is not probable that 
he stands in bodily terror of you, but he fears your impa- 
tience, your passion, and your cutting rebuke. He de- 
serves punishment, and. probably knows it as well as you 
do, but your former judgments of him have been so dis- 
proportionately severe and your uniform treatment so 
harsh that you have added a thousand times to his natural 
equipment of fear, while you have lessened his courage in 
the same proportion. Tyranny always breeds deception ; 
if you doubt it, you can turn to history for proof. 

(¢) Close on the heels of fear as a cause of falsehood 
comes the desire to please, which is almost a mania in 
some children. When normally developed, it is a useful 
passion which can safely be appealed to in educational 
training; but if unwisely treated, it may become a moral 
deformity. 

It is one of the signs, when seen in excess, of a weak 
and sensitive nature which cannot be content unless its 
every word and action pleases those it loves. The child 
who possesses it hungers for approval, and, when truth is 
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in question,.withholds, colors, or distorts it, according as 
he fancies it will be most pleasing. , 
The falsehoods which grow from .excessive desire to 


please are near akin to those which are prompted by the 


passion of emulation, and many of our school practices 
pander to both of them. Prize-giving and the system of 
ranking by credits are fruitful sources of deceit, and, in my 
opinion, are as much to be condemned as excessive pun- 
ishments. 

(2) Egotism may be said to prompt another class of 
falsehoods which belong to later childhood, and which are 
generally brilliant fictions designed to surround the nar- 
rator with a blaze of glory. What Charles Reade calls 
“fluent, fertile, interesting, sonorous, prompt, audacious 
liars” belong to this class, and in early years it is not diffi- 
cult to cure them by pricking the bubble of self-conceit. 

Perhaps we may also include in this group the chil- 
dren who tell the lies of jealousy, for this surely has 


its root in egotism. These are they who can never learn 


of any feat of strength but they swear their father can do 
more, who never héar of any wonderful animal but they 


have it in their back yards, who never know of any inter- 


esting event but they want to persuade you that it has hap- 
pened, is happening, or will happen to them. | 

(¢) There is another so-called class of lies which are 
merely products of excessive imagination, and in little 
children these are often entirely misunderstood and mis- 
treated. The child recounts many wonderful stories which 
never occurred, nor by any possibility could occur; but to 
tell him they are false, and punish him for them, as is often 
done, is to drive him into lying. His stage of mental 
development corresponds to the myth-age of the race, 
and by and by the age of reason will appear, when he will 
learn to separate and classify his mental impressions. In 
the meantime, while we listen to the young improvisatore, 


. we can, by a little gentle comment, begin to make clear to 


him the difference between a * play” and a “ truly story,” 
and the place which each must occupy. 

(/) The student of childhood also recognizes, I believe, 
that lying may proceed from a mental obliquity, an abso- 
lute inability to see the truth clearly ; but this is exceedingly 
uncommon, and constitutes a form of mental disease which 
Dr. Stanley Hall calls pseudophobia. 3 

While we are discussing these various forms of lies let 
us note that there is frequently a period in the lives of 
young children when it is impossible to place much reliance 
on their statements ; but this is commonly only a passing 
phase and need give us no serious anxiety, for it may be 
due as much to their imperfect grasp of language as to any 
other cause we have mentioned. 

In the general treatment of falsehood it is wise to remem- 
ber that Froebel believed inward clearness to proceed from 
outward order, and turn to the kindergarten as one of our 
aids to righteousness. 

A continued series of exercises in exactness, accuracy, 
and measurement both of hand, eye, and brain, repeated 
observation that one false step at the beginning of work 
brings failure at every succeeding step, a clear conception 
of cause and effect—all these are helps to truth-telling, and 
all these belong to the kindergarten. 

Here, also, the imagination is guided, not suppressed, 
and new outlets for it found in the hearing of stories 
which in themselves may serve as a rebuke for falsehood, if 
the moral is woven into the very fabric of the tale. 

Whether in home, kindergarten, or school, however, let 
us bear in mind that “the highest in the child is aroused 
only by example,” and provide it not alone in ourselves but 
in his nurses, teachers, and companions. We may also 
note, as we look back over the subject, that the great cause 
of lying is weakness, and therefore that it is incumbent 
upon us in the training of children to use every possible 
means to discourage self-indulgence, to cultivate self- 
respect, and to elevate the sense of personal honor. The 
whole nature of the weak and faltering human creature 
needs tonics, exercise, and strengthening baths, that it may 
run the race of life successfully. Not only is this true, but 
we must remember, in the words of one of the world’s great 
teachers, that “loyalty to truth is the most rare and difficult 
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of human qualities, for such loyalty, as it grows in perfec- 
tion, asks ever moré and more of us, and sets before us a 
standard always rising higher and higher.” 7 


Swinging Cat 
By Lily Rice Foxcroft. 


“But I don’t want to swing acat. I never do swing a 
cat ’—such, David Copperfield tells us, was gentle Mr. 
Dick’s reply when Mrs. Crupp criticised his lodgings as 
not affording room for exercise of that sort. A very proper 
reply it certainly was. Acquiescence and adaptation were 
what Mr. Dick’s circumstances called for, and what he 
was best fitted for himself, for that matter. But, after all, 
isn’t there something to be said for Mrs. Crupp and her 
ideals? | 

“Room to swing a cat ”—are we so sure that we do not 
want it, that we should not be any happier or healthier if 
we had it? Dismiss for a minute the thought of the cat 
as a sentient, palpitating creature, and conceive of her 
merely as a unit of length. Two and a half feet, say, from 
the tip of her nose back to the end of her extended tail ; 
add three feet or a trifle more for the arm and shoulder of 
the person swinging her, and you have easily a radius of 
five and a half feet. Fancy the exhilaration of being able 
to stand straight up on your floor and swing such a circle, 
without knocking anything down or pulling anything off or 
tumbling over anything yourself, if you chance to growa little 
dizzy in the mad whirl! There is freedom, tonic, in the very 
thought. ‘‘ Hold a sense of swinging cats” ought to be 
added to the list of instructions for Delsarte practice. But 
imagine yourself trying the experiment in your reception- 
room! First Pussy’s claws catch in the scarf over the 
easel; then you hear them tearing the lace shade of the 
piano-lamp ; thud goes her poor cheek against the vase on 
the piano; as your arm drops lower with the shock, her 
body bangs against your teakettle and it clatters to the 
floor; moving back to get out of range of the fire-screen, | 
you fall in a heap over your baby-palm—and still poor 
Puss has hardly described an arc of 270° ! 

The fact is, we have become so much accustomed to 
crowded rooms that we accept the confusion and incon- 
venience as a matter of course, without realizing how 
wearisome it all is. The care of superfluous furniture and 
bric-4-brac is beginning to be recognized as a burden, but 
that its mere presence is an occasion of fatigue we are 
slower in finding out. No doubt the newspaper humorists 
have exaggerated the influence of the “tidy ” as a promoter 
of profanity. But there is a bit of truth in the dull old — 
jest. Tidies that slip off, photographs that tumble down, 
hassocks that trip you up, plants that get in your way when 
you try to open windows, rugs that roll up against the 
casters of your chair as you move it, Dresden trays on the 
corner where you would naturally rest your elbow while 
you read, tables so full of knickknacks that you can’t find 
a place to set anything down, writing-desks with room on 
them for everything except the elbow of the person who 
wants to write—these are things that try men’s souls. 
‘‘ Trifles not worth noticing,”” women may call them. But 
to one of these ‘‘trifles” add another, and another, and 
another, and there results a total of nervous irritation 
which affects women as much as men, though they may not 
be so conscious of it. Threading one’s way through a 
crowd of things is not really so very much easier than 
threading one’s way through a crowd of people. The effort 
may in time become an unconscious one, but it still pro- 


duces fatigue. 


It is as true of things as of people that their room is 


_ often better than theircompany. Not only is their presence 


a perpetual annoyance, but their absence would be an 
actual rest. This is not mere fancy. The sense of space 
is refreshing and reposeful in itself. We feel it looking on 
the mountains and the great plains and the sea. We feel 
it in the very difference between outdoors and indoors. We 
should feel it, if we had not schooled ourselves against the 
feeling, in the difference between rooms which now we call 
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‘‘too bare” and rooms which we ought to learn to call 
“too crowded.” All this, of course, artists appreciate. 
But it is worth considering from the hygienic as well as the 
zesthetic side. | 
Practically, what can we do? In spite of the artists, 
Fashion still favors a superfluity of furnishing and orna- 
ment. Women who find the burden of inconvenience easier 
to carry than the burden of unconventionality must leave 
their reception-rooms as they are. But in the less public 
parts of the house—in the sleeping-rooms, the sewing- 
rooms, and the nurseries—each may surely please herself. 
Sleep is most refreshing, work goes on fastest, frolic is 
freest, where there is the maximum of space with the mini- 
mum of movables—in short, where there is room to swing 


a cat! | | 
How Maple Sugar is Made 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Maple sugar, to city children, generally means only the 


scalloped, sand-colored rounds sold by grocers and street 


dealers. That this gritty but delicious sweetmeat comes 
from a tree is known to most boys and girls, but they have 


very vague ideas of the methods by which it is brought 


into the shape familiar to them. 

The country children who live in a sugar-raising region 
have no such ignorance. They have followed the sugar 
from the sap stage to the hour when it is packed for mar- 
ket, and sugaring-time is to them a period of delight. 

The snow is usually deep when the sugaring begins, so 
that only the well-grown boys can follow the farmer as he 
goes about boring holes in the maple-trees and inserting 
the tin or wooden spouts through which the sap is to flow 
into the buckets hung below. These buckets are of wood, 
red without and white within, or of tin, with covers. The 
sap that flows into them in a steady drip looks like water 
and tastes like it, except for a certain flatness and the 
least bit of sweetness. There is none of the maple flavor 
found in the sugar or syrup. 

The best sugaring weather is when it freezes at night and 
thaws in the daytime. Then the sap-buckets fill quickly. 
Two will often be hung on one large tree. 

The sugar orchard, as it is called,is not at all like an 
ordinary fruit orchard. Sometimes the trees grow ia 
clumps, but they are quite as likely to be scattered here 
and there over the hillsides and down in the valleys. It is 
a hard pull sometimes with the sledge on which is placed 
the big hogshead and store-tub into which the sap-buckets 
are emptied, and it is still worse when the snow has 
melted and the horses or oxen must do the hauling on bare 
ground. 

‘When the store-tub has been drawn to the sugar-house 
where the sap must be boiled, it is emptied through a pipe 
into other hogsheads ranged along one side of the rude 
shanty. This is often built on a side hill, and below the 
row of store-tubs stands the big evaporator. A long, wide, 
shallow iron trough it looks like, with a corrugated bottom, 
supported on a brick foundation, within which is the fur- 
nace. There is a door at one end of this furnace, and 
through it are thrust the great logs to feed the fire that 
boils the sugar. The cold sap is led into one end of the 
evaporator by a pipe, and, as it flows over the hot metal, 
the steam rises and fills the house. As the water exhales 
in vapor, the liquid in the great pan thickens, and, by the 
time it has passed all the small compartments into which 
the evaporator is divided, and reached the other end of the 
trough, it is golden maple syrup. And all the while it is 
bubbling and boiling at a great rate, and filling the air with 
a delicious odor. Should it show signs of boiling over, the 
farmer is ready with a clean piece of fat pork, which he 
throws into the dancing syrup, and checks the threatened 
overflow, as a sailor pours oil upon troubled waters. 

The children love to watch all this, but their best fun 
comes when the syrup is carried to the farm-house kitchen 
to be boiled down to molasses or sugar. The women of 
the house generally do this, and when the syrup is near 
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the right stage, and they test it by pouring it on snow or 
by stirring it in a saucer, the youngsters are sure to be at 
hand to beg for their share of the ‘“‘ maple wax.” 

Upon them falls the business of getting the snow with 
which to try the syrup, and as it grows late in the season, 
it is not always easy to find a clean drift. The children 
gather around eagerly as a little syrup is poured on the 
snow, and are not sorry when the test has to be repeated 
several times—provided they are given a portion of the 
sticky deliciousness. 

This is the “ sugaring off,” so called, and often it is 
repeated five or six times a day; for when the sap comes, it 
must be made into sugar as quickly as possible, if this is 
to be light andfine. Piles upon piles of tin pans, little 
and big, plain and scalloped, are waiting to be filled, and 
cans are ready for the molasses that is to sweeten the 
breakfast cakes of the country. The farmers and their 
wives must work hard, for the season is short, and when 
the spring fairly comes the sap becomes strong and rises 
into the tree, instead of flowing into the buckets; and by 
that time even the children have for once had enough 


sugar. 
_ Thistledown and Her Friends 


A Young Folks’ Story 
By Mary B. Dimond 


Thistledown showed her precocity by climbing out of 
her nest when her bare little extremities looked more like 
two bristles from a tooth-brush than like living legs, and 
later by turning a half-fledged but contemptuous back upon 
the soft food prepared for the infant gizzard by a disinter- 


ested fancier, and courageously attacking a seed diet be- 


fore the time appointed by authority of the bird books. 
For some time, however, this promise failed to lead to any 
more tangible performance. The months went by, and 


the swelling of the throat, with its few soft notes, which had 


been early hailed as the forerunner of a brilliant musical 
career, came to nothing more. By spring it was agreed 
among all her friends that Thistledown had fully decided | 
in her own mind not to become a singer, and a neighbor’s 
bird was introduced into her cage in order that any femi- 
nine instincts for housekeeping which might be hidden in 
her wayward and tuneless breast might declare themselves. | 
But, alas! that bosom, so soft and golden to the eye, was . 
as iron and adamant to the little suitor, who had to be 
rescued from the fury of the pretty virago. She had, how- 
ever, long since become a household pet, and the source 
of endless entertainment with her quaint, familiar ways, as, 
during some part of each day, she was allowed the range 
of two rooms, guarded against her escape. 

But, with many young feet to go in and out, it was not 
strange that in the second year of her life she found some 
open door, and, to the grief of all her friends, Thistledown 
was gone. No search could discover the yellow mite in 
the wide, wide world, and she was given up for lost, until 
a day or more later, when her joyous and excited voice 
brought the children to the door, to find the gate-post tipped 
with an animated golden ball; and when her cage was 
taken to her she went in, glad of home fare and care once 
more. In a few days she escaped again, and soon after a 
black stormin began to roll up, so that the children with one 
voice made lament over the certain drowning of their little 
household companion. ‘‘ Whatofthat?” saidfather. ‘‘She 
is only a little bird, of no account. I wouldn’t fret over her.” 
This stoical discourse, however, was interrupted by anxious 
and insistent shrieks from the grape arbor, and it was the 
cool philosopher who caught up the cage and went to the 
rescue of the little adventurer from the breaking tempest. 
Downy had now proved herself worthy of liberty, and 
from henceforth had it, coming back to her cage each even- 
ing at about sunset, but after breakfast and a morning bath 
fretting behind her wires until she was off again into the 
greenery and fresh air of the open world. Indeed, she 
soon learned to circumvent any tardiness on the part of 
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her young keepers by making an energetic wedge of her 
small shoulders, and prying open her own pathway to 
liberty and glory. 

Once a storm overtook her at some distance from home, 
and she applied for shelter at a neighboring farm-house, 
where it must with regret be related of her that she repaid 
the hospitality freely offered her by beating the bird into 
whose cage she had been put for the night. 

She had now become the outdoor companion of her 
childish friends, hailing them from the raspberry vines, 
answering their calls from the grape arbor, or, when weed- 
ing the beds was the duty of the hour, dropping to earth 
among the young toilers as though with her tiny trowel she 
might join in their childish task. Across the fields the 
clear yellow of her coat gleamed in the sunlight like a ball 
of golden thistledown drifting from weed to weed. But 
wherever she might be, there was one summons which she 
always answered. The sound of Ezra’s violin, as he took 
his favorite place upon the front doorstep, always brought 
her to his side, and as the notes trembled under the lad’s 
touch the bird’s little body writhed, and her soft throat 


swelled almost to bursting as she struggled with her few 


weak notes to express the music of her soul. 

Once the young june-berry gatherers, far from home, 
amid the riot of their own laughter caught a familiar 
chirp, and, after many calls, the far-afield vagabond came 
citcling over their heads, and alighted sociably upon a 
stump by their side. They feared she would never find 
her way home, but when they reached there she was before 
them. To the elders it never quite ceased to be a wonder 
when the slight creature, which a finger could crush, came 
safely back out of the great, alien world for which she had 
no training, and where none of her kith and kin abode. 

But it seems that the most coy and obdurate heart 
which ever covers itself with feathers may be won at last, 
and one July evening, when the thistle-heads were getting 
ready their down for the lining of late nests, Downy came 
home to roost, leaving a shy little lover to wait for her under 
the broad leaf of a small maple sapling atthedoor. When 
she was fairly married, she came no more to the old home 
perch, but, with her little husband in his brilliant yellow 
and black suit, set up housekeeping in a small elm by the 
path leading to the spring. Here the two were very busy, 
the husband ranging the fields to strip the bark from 
fibrous weeds for the outer walls of the dwelling, or pulling 
thistledown for its delicate lining, the wife coming to her 
human friends for help in her outfit as a young housekeeper. 
With indiscriminate zeal she would carry off thread and 
lint, search the carpets, ransack the person of little Bessie 
sprawling in the cool grass under the trees, or alight upon 
the knee of Uncle Dave, sitting quietly in the sunshine. 
The feeble old man smiled kindly at the fearless, bustling 
creature tugging violently at his woolen clothing, her small 
body so full of the energy he would never know again. 
She still made visits to her cage for food, bone, and the daily 
. bath, alighting afterward upon some friendly shoulder to 
dry her wet plumage, while her husband went to the brook- 
side for his toilet, or ran nervously up and down the clothes- 
line anxiously calling for the wife with such an unaccount- 
able taste for strange society. She was particularly 
pleased upon her visits to find the family table set, when 
she made herself much at home in investigating the menu, 
and thrusting her head and shoulders into the teacups with 
many a flirt and flutter, as if to intimate that they might 
serve well as bath-tubs. Hot dishes had to be covered 
during these tours of investigation, lest she serve herself up 
as a dainty bird pie.’ Once, like a small Eve, she tempted 
her husband to the eating of forbidden fruit on a stock of 
choice lettuce-seed hung to dry. The murmur of their 
happy voices from the center of the cluster betrayed them, 
and the guilty couple were driven from their little para- 
dise, leaving scarcely a seed for next year’s sowing. The 
wild bird would venture no nearer the abode of men than 
to alight upon the cage when it hung without the door, 
where, with many flutterings and busy comments upon 
the matter, he peered through the bars to watch the refine- 
ments of a civilized lady’s toilet. 

When there were really eggs in the nest in the little 
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elm-tree, the bird ceased to call the members of the family 
passing to and from the spring, or to fly down for the build- 
ing materials Stella and Bessie were never tired of bringing 
her; but she would answer their calls by a low note, cran- 
ing her yellow neck over the edge of the nest to watch 
them with her shrewd black eyes, or she was always ready 
to stand admiringly by to show them the pretty eggs, and 
the neat nest, which, it must be owned, owed more to her 
husband’s skill in house-building than to her own, in spite 
of the zeal with which she had gathered material. 

But nocry of hungry little ones came to the home of the 
goldfinch and canary, either because Mother Nature could 


not quite bestow her blessing upon such an odd marriage, or 


because the little wife, spoiled by a too tender civilization, 
always returned to her early home in times of severe storm, 
while her husband waited for her under the cover of his favor- 
ite leaf on the small maple sapling at the door. Going back 
one day, they found the nest wrecked by the storm, and 
another was built in a peach-tree between the house and 
the barn, where all day the light-hearted warble of the 
finch sounded from his watch among the swelling fruit. 
But his sweet cry, “ Bay-bee, bay-ee-bee,’”’ was never an- 
swered by baby voices, and the little couple were forced to 
go childless. 

But summer does not linger forever, even for truant 
canaries, and the day came when the husband felt stir — 
within him the instincts which urge his kindred to their 
winter wanderings. In September the gay coat of gold 
and black, much too fine for a traveling costume, was turn- 
ing to a sober flaxen, and though some belated babies and 
spoiled children were following their parents about and teas- 
ing for food, most of the kith and kin were gathered in 
flocks, chattering atilt of every tall weed, preparatory to tak 
ing up a roving life. Then one day Downy returned to the 
house alone, forlorn and perplexed, refusing even her bath. 
Once more she came, grieving beyond the power of her 
human friends to comfort her, and then no more. Has 
one of the perils of the great, dangerous world overtaken 
the inexperienced, too trusting little widow? Or are the 
two hearts, which, like those of many a husband and wife, 
had been drawn in one way by love and in another by 
family tradition, again united, so that the wife has followed 
the fortunes of her roving spouse? 

The children think the latter, and believe that when the 
first dandelions show their yellow disks among the spring- 
ing grass, their lost companion will drift in, a yellow ball, 
at the familiar window, to bathe in her little tub, and then, 
perched upon some friendly shoulder, to preen and flirt her 
pretty feathers to their downiest: state, while her husband 
in his gay new suit runs nervously up and dowr the clothes- 
line, calling loudly for the wife who has such an unaccount- 
able taste for queer fashions and strange people. 


Puzzle 


NAMES OF INDIAN TRIBES 


1. A darky’s pedal appendages. 
2aA triumphant rooster. 

. A Canadian city. 

A river in Ohio. 

. Missouri abbreviated, and a large bird. 
. One-half, and a slight eminence. 

Small streams. 

. A Roman philosopher. 

. A kind of hedge plant. 
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. A State. 

11. To deposit in pledge, and a vowel. 

12. A large cloth bag, and an animal. 

13. Acity in Colorado. 

14. An exclamation, and part of the body. 

15. A knock at the door, and_a garden implement. 
16. Bashful, and a letter. 

17. A man with a scythe cutting a common weed. 


9 Hye 
19. K and a State. ; 
20. One of the alphabet, and a product of the mending-basket. 
21. A man chopping a log. 
22. A young chicken and a carpenter’s tool. 
23. Abbreviation for company, a man, and a cheese. 
24. A low, level piece of land, and part of the body. 
25, 26. Two kinds of grapes. 
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For the Little People 


The Smoking Tree 
By I. G. Oakley 


Susie Wood fell into trouble very often on 
account of her curiosity. It was one day in 
the opening of spring, when they were begin- 
ming to open the windows because the days 
were warm. She had had very strict orders 
to keep away from them, because there were 
yet fires in the house and it was likely she 
would take cold. But she could not help it 
when she caught sight of a tree smoking just 
outside the window of herroom. It was while 


her sister was getting her ready for dinner.. 


“‘Oh, see! see! the tree is on fire!” exclaimed 
Susie. “Let me go—I’ve got to go!” She 
pulled away so suddenly that she left the but- 
ton in her sister’s fingers. 

““ Now you see what you’ve done!” said her 
sister. Then she indignantly went away, and 


left Susie leaning out of the window watching 


the tree. ee 

Little puffs of gray smoke seemed to be 
rising from thé branches. There were no large 
leaves yet, and she could plainly see all the 
small twigs going puff! puff! all over the tree, 
sometimes one, sometimes a dozen together. 
“Tt’s the mulberry-tree, I do believe—I hope 
it isn’t going to burn up.” But the puffs went 
out in a minute, and when they cleared away 
the twigs were there, covered with pale-green 
buds and young leaves, as good as before. 

“And I guess it isn’t fire after all. Maybe 
the tree is shooting. I’ve read about the trees 
shooting in the spring; only it would have to 
make a banging if it was firing itself off!” 

Susie watched this mysterious and pretty 
sight a good while. When she grew tired, and 
noticed how far down the sun was, she began 
to think of her sister and the button, and the 
consequences. She managed to finish dress- 
ing herself, and went downstairs feeling so guilty 
that she did not dare ask anybody about the 
tree. | 

She took her punishment as she usually did, 
without crying. “Anyhow, I’ve got some- 
thing to do in my room,” she said, as they 
locked the door; “and you needn’t lock the 
door—you know very well I wouldn’t come 
out—not even if you want me.” “ Not unless 
Charley was sick and wanted me,” she con- 
tinued, talking to herself; “I wouldn’t come 
out for anything else. And I s’pose I must 
wait till Uncle Jack comes before I can find 
out what made the mulberry-tree do so.” | 

When her mother came to say good-night, 
Susie was quite humble. “ You know I wouldn’t 
do so if I could help it, mamma.” 

Tom told her the next day that there was a 
story in the Bible about a burning bush. “It 
was on fire and didn’t burn up, like your tree. 
But that was a miracle; so I suppose you 
think you can show me a miracle; but I can’t 
come, for I’ve got to go swimming with the 
other boys.” | 

Uncle Jack usually came Sundays; and he 
and Susan went upstairs and watched the 
tree. “It doesn’t smoke only in sunny weath- 
> explained Susan; “ but it’s sunny enough 
to-day.” 

The tree was smoking finely. Uncle Jack 
said it could be easily understood if they could 
get hold of one of the branches. So they con- 
trived to hook one in by putting a nail into 
the end of along fish-pole. Then they put the 
twigs in water and waited to see what would 
happen. It was this: 

The twig was covered with soft buds like 
the “pussies” on the willows. Some of the 
buds burst open suddenly and scattered a cloud 
of white pollen. With a small magnifying- 
glass they could see just howit wenton. Uncle 
Jack picked off some green clusters from one 
of the pussy tails and put them under the 
glass. He called them flowers, but they were 
Only little bundles of stamens with their heads 
folded down and turned inward. While they 
watched them they suddenly straightened right 
out, as quick as a flash, and shook out a tiny 
cloud of pollen. “A lot of them go off to- 
gether,” he said; “one of the pussies has, I 

Suppose, forty or fifty flowers. You see these 


buds that grow further down, they are very 
different. They are the little green mulberries, 
and have no pollen; but the pollen from the 
pussies has to fly to them to make the seeds. 
The pussies will not make mulberries; they 
will wither away. I will tell you a pretty 
rhyme: 
“ This is the golden hour 
When flower is feeling after flower.” 


Susie learned the rhyme; then she played 
with the pussies a long time, and laughed to see 
them straighten out and burst right under her 
eyes. When she tried to tell Tom, he only 
said: “You’d better take care; it may be 
witches’ work ; perhaps you'll get in trouble 
and have to be locked up again for disobedi- 
ence.” 


The Queen and the Sheep-Boy 


A book has recently appeared that has a 
number of amusing stories of Scottish people. 
Among many is this one: 

One day when her Majest 
standing on the public roa 
sketching the cattle from a particular point, 
a flock of sheep approached. Her Majesty, 
being intent on her work, took little notice of 
the flock, and merely moved a little nearer 
to the side of the road. A boy in charge of 
the sheep shouted at the top of a stentorian 
voice: “ Stan’ oot o’ the road, ’oman, an’ lat 
the sheep gae by!” Her Majesty not moving 
out of the way quite so fast as, the shepherd 
wished, he again shouted: “ Fat are ye stan’in’ 
there for? Gang oot o’ that an’ lat the sheep 
pass!” Oneof her Majesty’s attendants, who 
had been at a distance, on hearing his royal 
mistress thus rudely assailed, went up to the 
shepherd and thus addressed him: “ Do you 
know who it is you have been speaking so 
rudely to, boy?” “ Na, I neither ken nor care; 
but, be she fa’ she likes, she sudna be i’ the 
sheep’s road.” “ That’s the Queen,” said the 
official. The boy looked astonished, and, after 
recovering his senses, said, with great sim- 
plicity: “The Queen! Od fat way disna she 
pit on claes that fouk can ken her?” 


V and W 


(Victoria) was 


_ Excuse me if I trouble you,” 


Said V to jolly W, 

“ But will you have the kindness to explain one 
thing to me? 

Why, looking as you do, 

Folks should call you double U, 

When they really ought to call you double V ?” 

Said W to curious V: 

‘‘The reason’s plain as plain can be 


(Although I must admit it’s understood by very 


few) ; 
As you say, I’m double V ; 
And therefore, don’t you see, 
The people say that I am double you.” 
— St. Nicholas. 


The Chinaman’s Reliance 


A Chinaman would be greatly puzzled if he 
should find himself without bamboo. His 
house is built of bamboo, thatched with 
bamboo leaves. The windows are the tender 
twigs made into a lattice-work. His pails are 
made of bamboo joints. The bamboo is used 
to drill holes in the ground for water or gas 
or oil, and then the hollow bamboo serves for 
a pipe to bring water, oil, or gas to the surface. 
The story is told that at the World's Fair at 
Chicago the Japanese thought the iron water- 
pipe that furnished them with water was so 
ugly that they covered the pipe with shining 
pieces of bamboo. 

The bamboo furnishes the Chinaman with 
food. The young tips are boiled like aspara- 
gus. Bamboo tips are cooked with honey, 
and bamboo grains are baked, and when a 
Chinaman takes cold he drinks a tea made of 
bamboo leaves. You see how very important 
bamboo is to the Chinaman. Of course it is 
made into furniture and trellises, and enters 


near Balmoral, - 


into the making of sedan-chairs. It would 
seem as if a Chinaman could not have a house, 
or Jive in it after it was built, if he did not have 
bamboo. 


On Arbor Day 


“ Let’s plant a baby tree,” said Bob 
To little sister Bess, 
“ And then we'll have a great big tree 
When we grow up, I guess.” 
‘“* Oh, yes,” cried Bess, “a sugar tree, 
A maple-sugar tree, 
To bear sweet sticks and hearts and rounds, 
As thick as thick can be!” 
“ And I will plant an oak,” laughed Bob 
(A “squirrel-tooth ” had he), 
“For cups and saucers for your dolls, 
And nuts to crack for me!” 
—Babyland. 
& 
He Loves Dolls 
An English paper tells of a dog in Birming- 
ham that is devoted to dolls. The owner of 
the dog had a little daughter who taught the 
dog to carry her doll. The dog became so 
fond of the doll that he would snatch it and 
carry it to his kennel and lie down beside it. 
The children of the neighborhood thought 
this was fun, and would ask the dog’s owner, 
“ Please, may your dog come and take my doll 
forawalk?” Alas! now the dog snatches dolls 
from the little owners, and runs off to his 
kennel. He never harms them, carrying them 
by their clothes. One day he brought four 
dolls home.. He is no longer a favorite; his 
reputation as a friend of the children is gone. 
He does not wait to be asked to take the dolls 
for a walk; he runs off with them, without the 
owner’s consent. 
Blossom’s Interpretation 


Blossom, the Boston “Transcript” says, 
was the pet of a very gentle lady. One day a 
young gentleman called, and as no one was 
about, he petted the cat in his way, calling her 
“old rascal,” “‘scapegrace,” “tramp,” and 
similar names. First the cat looked indig- 
nant, and then she sprang away from him and 
disappeared until he was gone. Whenever he 
appeared after that the cat gave every evi- 
dence of her intense dislike, by scratching at 
his clothes and spittingat him. All her pretty 
ways disappeared whenever this gentleman was 
about. 

Poor Blossom! she had never heard such 


language. 
& 


The Potatoes Came 


A workman had been cutting and trimming 
trees. He had made a small fire to keep 
warm. A lady passed along, stopped, and said, 
“ You have a nice fire—just the kind to roast 
potatoes.” “Yes,” said the workman, “but 
we ain’t got no taters.” In a short time a 
man brought to him a basket of potatoes, 
some butter, and some salt. The lady was 
the Duchess of Teck, a cousin of Queen 
Victoria. 

Some Queer Mistakes 

Very amusing mistakes are made by printers 
and also by reporters. A gentleman, in the 
course of a speech, said: “ Prosperity has its 
duties as well as its rights.” The next day 
the papers stated that he said: “ Prosperity 
has its duties for which it fights.” Another 
speaker said : “ Great Diana of the Ephesians!” 
He was reported as saying: “Great Diana! 
what a farce this is!” 


Little Man Mercury 


Down in his cellar hidden away, 

Little Man Mercury sits while he may. 

Up from his dwelling a tall ladder shows ; 
Why it is put there, wee Mercury knows. 
When the weather is warm he skips up to the 


top, 
And when it grows colder, downstairs he must 
stop. Selected. 
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The Messiah of the New Testament’ 


We opened these two volumes with great anticipations ; 


we lay them down in disappointment correspondingly great. 

The books of the Bible are bound together and made 
one book by a Messianic thread. They are the revelation 
of salvation from sin by a Divine Saviour. The sugges- 
tion of such a Saviour appears in the story of the first sin 
in the third chapter of Genesis; the accomplishment of 
his work, the victory which crowns his long campaign, is 
the theme of the last chapter of the Apocalypse. To inter- 
pret this Messianic idea is to interpret the message of the 
Bible, variously uttered by lawgiver, historian, dramatist, 
poet, prophet, biographer, apostle, theologian. What the 


Bible teaches—that is, what the various Bible writers. 


teach—concerning the two articles which constitute Christ- 
lieb’s famous creed—sin and salvation—is all that we 
absolutely require to know about the Bible. But he who 
would interpret this teaching must be himself a poet and 
prophet. He must see beneath the varying language one 
dominant idea, beneath the varying forms of thought one 
vital experience, and in the varying epochs one continuous 
and consistent growth. He must find a consistency in the 
Bible : for it is not merely binder’s art which has made it 
one book. This consistency he must find, not in uniformity 
of thought any more than in uniformity of expression, but 
in that unity of spiritual experience which not only is con- 
sistent with, but necessitates, change in thought as well as 
in expression, because it inspires life and produces growth. 
Above all, he must not interpret the later forms by the 
earlier, nor expect to harmonize John, Paul, and Christ with 
Moses and the prophets ; he must interpret the earlier by 
the later forms, and harmonize Moses and the prophets 
with John, Paul, and Christ. It is because Dr. Briggs lacks 
this prophetic quality that we find his books disappointing. 
He has erudition and independence; he is careful, con- 
scientious, painstaking. He is not fettered by any mistaken 
sense of loyalty to mere ecclesiastical traditions. He is 
never muddy, he understands himself, and he generally 
makes his meaning clear. But he is not prophetic; he is 
essentially theological and scholastic. 

It is the nature of a prophet to put into old words a new 
and larger meaning. Dr. Briggs gives to the phrase “‘ Son 
of Man” in Christ’s use the same meaning as in Daniel’s. 
It is the nature of a prophetic reformer to retain old 
forms and give them a new value. Sacrifice in the New 
Testament is interpreted by Dr. Briggs as equivalent in 
spiritual significance to sacrifice in the Levitical law. For 
substance of doctrine he accepts the old Roman, legal, 
forensic, Augustinian conception of salvation, as a some- 
thing wrought outside of man, by operations conducted 
outside of him. We believe that this system largely mis- 
apprehends the nature of sin, and wholly misapprehends 
the nature of salvation and of revelation. He but very 
slightly recognizes the reality of progressive revelation. 
We believe that the apparent inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions in the Bible can be reconciled only bya frank and 
complete recognition of progress in revelation, by perceiv- 
ing that revelation is 70 men only as it is zz men, and that 
the Bible is the record of the grow/h of the consciousness 
of God in the Hebrew people. He seems to represent 
the authority of Christ as absolutely unique, without a 
parallel in history before or since. We _ believe that 
every Christian teacher may and ought to teach with an 
analogous authority, and that all the greatest religious 
teachers have done so—that the authority is that of the 
divine consciousness awakened in the soul of the auditor 
by that consciousness speaking in the voice of the teacher. 
He thinks that “the blood of the new covenant, which is 
shed for many for the remission of sins,” is “his blood 
which was about to be shed on the cross.” We think that 
the blood-shedding on the cross was wholly of secondary 
importance, and that the blood of the covenant is the life 


1 The Messiah of the Gosfels. By Charles Augustus Briggs, D.D. Charl 


Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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of Christ imparted by Him and received through faith. 
He declares that “it was simply impossible ” for Christ’s 
hearers to have understood his sermon at Capernaum on 
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the bread of life. This statement appears to us one simply 
impossible to accept. It is not moral fora teacher to teach 
in forms which it is impossible for his auditors to under- 
stand. There may be meanings beyond their complete 
comprehension, but the whole teaching cannot be a mere 
enigma. To imbibe, to assimilate, to feed on the teachings 
of another, is a figure as old as literature ; and it ought not 
to be difficult to understand Christ’s enlargement of that 
figure to indicate imbibing, assimilating, feeding on the spirit 
and life of a Saviour. It is impossible to understand this 
sermon only when the attempt is made to translate it into 
the terms of a Levitical law. It is not possible that Dr. 
Briggs is unfamiliar with Dean Stanley’s famous essay on 
“The Body and Blood of Christ” in ‘Christian Institu- 
tions,” and Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull’s monograph on 
“The Blood Covenant.” As he does not, so far as we 
have discovered, ever refer either to these and kindred 
writings, or to the canon of interpretation which they em- 
body, we must assume that he does not think them worth 
considering. We regard them as clearly furnishing the clue 
which the student of the Messianic idea in the New Testa- 
ment must follow. | 

In Dr. Briggs’s treatment of Paul we find the same char- 
acteristic. Paul is treated as though he were, after his 
conversion, a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; as though he car- 
ried with him into the Christian Church the Levitical law ; 
as though Christ died not merely on behalf of the sinner, 
but in place of the sinner, and this in spite of the fact that 
Paul never says the one and always says the other. In 
our judgment, Christ’s death is regarded by Paul as effica- 
cious for the sinner only as the sinner dies with Christ; 
his resurrection as efficacious only as the sinner rises with 
Christ. It is not by something done for men by Christ, 
it is by something done zz men through Christ, that man is 
saved. 

We repeat that we admire Dr. Briggs’s conscientious 
scholarship and courageous independence. Our criticism 
of him exactly reverses that of his ecclesiastical critics. 
They complain that he is not scholastic enough; we think 
that he is too scholastic. They think that his scholasti- 
cism is wrong in form; we want to do away with all scho- 
lastic methods of interpretation of the Bible, and sabstitute 
therefor the literary, the poetic, the vital, the spiritual 
methods of Biblical interpretation. We must measure this 
book by our own standards; but we must also frankly 
advise our readers that our standards of judgment are 
not those which dominate in the Church. Certainly a 
majority, probably an overwhelming majority, of evangeli- 
cal ministers regard the Bible as a book of theology, to be 


interpreted by theological—that is, scientific—canons. We 


regard it as a book of literature, to be interpreted by liter- 
ary canons. Certainly a majority, probably an overwhelm- 
ing majority, of evangelical ministers regard the forensic 
system, in some one of its forms, as the scientific statement 
of Biblical theology. We think that the forensic system, 
in all its forms, is unscientific, un-Biblical, and unspiritual. 
Those who hold to the old canons of interpretation and 
the old forensic system of theology will find in Dr. Briggs’s 
two volumes on the Messiah of the New Testament an 
admirable résumé of the teaching of the New Testament 
on this subject. Those who have accepted the new point 
of view will find these volumes chiefly valuable because 
they bring together the Messianic passages scattered through 
the books of the New Testament, and afford an excellent 
summary of a method of interpretation which such students 
will agree with us belongs to an age that is past. 


Modern Missions in the East, by the late Edward A. Lawrence, 
D.D. (Harper & Brothers, New York), is an intcresting book 
from one whose life in the ministry is thus characterized by Dean 
Griffin, of the Johns Hopkins University : 

_ For four years I heard him preach each Sunday and was witness to the un- 
wearied devotion with which he gave himself to manifold labors not only for 


those to whom he was under official obligation, but for any and all whom he 
could serve. Mr. Lawrence appeared to me, as I watched his career, one of the 
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most unselfish, magnanimous, and chivalrous persons I had ever known. He 
seemed to leave himself out of account altogether, and to ask only what he could 
do for the happiness and welfare of others. There was a hopefulness and cour- 
age and good cheer about him which made him a natural leader. He had good 
judgment, excellent common sense, and the tact which comes of blended justice 
and kindness. : 

Dr. Lawrence’s volume consists, in the first place, of half a 
dozen essays on missionaries. ‘The chapters in which he de- 
scribes the peoples whom missionaries go to redeem, however, 
are of even greater force than those in which he describes the 
duties and privileges of the missionaries themselves. He believes 
that the great battle-field of to-day is Asia, and says: 

Work and problems enough are found elsewhere, as in Africa and the isles of 
the sea, but in Asia alone does Christianity encounter compact, elaborate, ven- 
erable, defiant nationalities, civilizations, and religions, which, with great 
vitality and intelligence, dispute its claims and resist its progress. 


Our author gave a two years’ study to the work of the Church 


in evangelizing the world, but especially in its evangelizing of 


Asiatic dominions. He went forth uncommissioned and alone. 
He paid his own bills. He carried letters from the five or six 
Mission Boards, as well as from Roman Catholic functionaries. 
He inspected the work of all the leading denominations, includ- 
ing the Greek and Roman Churches, and of five or six different 
nationalities. He did not see them on dress parade, but in their 
every-day attire and at their common tasks. We are accustomed 
to think of the Chinese as representing an effete civilization. He 
tells us that this is not so. He finds, it is true, dirt, dinginess, 
stenches, official corruption, and much else to. suggest physi- 
cal and moral decay. Yet he sees their good qualities as well 
as their bad ones. He recognizes their strength, persistence, 
patience, endurance, domesticity, orderliness, obedience, and 
reverence. Japan, as it is, fascinated Dr. Lawrence as it does 
every one else, but, as he saw many signs and proofs of the com- 
ing kingdom of Christ there, he felt a consequently special 
attraction. Whereas in China there was a fixity to be encoun- 
tered, in Japan there was the intense self-consciousness of a 
rising leadership in Asia and a corresponding desire to absorb 
_ whatever benefit Christianity is to the world, perhaps for no 
higher reason than that the Japanese too may become leaders 
in every sense. The chapter on India seems to us the most 
interesting of the book, since the missionary conditions in that 
country present the greatest variety. China is a land of great 
cities; India is a land of villages. Nearly one-fifth of India’s 
population still clings to the aboriginal religions. These millions 
will inevitably be absorbed into Hinduism, Islamism, or Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Lawrence’s experiences in Turkey are more com- 
monplace and every-day-like, but in view of the recent Armenian 
atrocities we do not find one page too many of description of 
that province. As a whole, the book is an appropriate memorial 
to a noble life, a book which must inspire others to such living. 


A fragmentary but very fresh and suggestive little book is 
that which bears the title 4a Experiment in Altruism, by 
Elizabeth Hastings. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) It is the 
story, told in successive chapters, without any attempt at very 
intimate connection, of a group of people upon whom the social 
problem presses with tremendous force, and who, in one way or 
another, are studying or practically endeavoring to solve it. 
This book is a side-light on a kind of activity which more and 
more engages a large number of very earnest young men and 
women. It makes us aware of present conditions in our great 
cities from various points of approach, and it enables us to see 
the efforts which are being made to relieve distress from differ- 
ent angles. The shadows are indicated quite as fully as the 
lights. The limitations of specific methods are suggested, the 
imperfections of individual workers, the doubts, hesitations, un- 
certainties, are all clearly set forth or plainly implied. The little 
story is a chapter out of the great life of the world to-day along 
one of its most critical lines. It makes us feel how human are 
all workers, and how provisional are all remedies for such a 
problem as that presented by the poor in our great cities. It 
makes us aware of the limitations under which all reform work 
is conducted—limitations of wisdom, of development, of insight, 
and of character; but it also makes us aware of the deep earnest- 
ness, the unselfish purpose, and the genuine altruistic feeling 
which are finding their expression in a great many lives to-day. 
There is a thread of pathetic story running through the book, 
and it is full of very clever comments, with occasional glimpses 
into the heartof things. It is not without faults, and the “* Man 
of the World ” is the worst of them ; but it is bright, it is fresh, 
and it has literary quality. ee 


From one bearing such a literary name or names as Savage- 
Landor we not unnaturally expect a book having some literary 
merit. When, however, the author of Korea, the Land of the 
Morning Calm (Macmillan & Co., New York), Mr. A. Henry 
Savage-Landors tells us not to look for literary style in his work, 
that he is not a literary man and does not desire to profess himself 
-Such, we try to forget his name and think only of the very Japan- 
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ese-looking face which we find as his portrait facing the title-page. 
The book is a good one, though it is a talk rather than a treatise. 
It is sumptuously printed and is embellished with illustrations, 
the reproductions of sketches made by the author. Some of 
these are extremely realistic; for instance, the picture called “A 
Study from Still-Life ”—decapitated bodies lying on the execution- 
ground. Those who seek in this book a history of the Hermit 
Kingdom or a treatise on the singular political relations which 
the Kingdom has maintained with China and with Japan, even 
those who expect to find Korea scientifically described, will be 
disappointed. They should seek, rather, the works of Mr. Curzon, 
Mr. Griffis, and Mr. Norman. To the general reader, however, 
this volume will be interesting. He will read of body-snatching, 
cotton-production, New Year’s festivities, animal-worship, the spy 
system, ponies, oxen, and coolies; bachelors and marriages; hats, 
clothes, umbrellas, and spectacles; women and children, beggars 
and lepers, weddings and funerals, intoxication and gluttony, the 
King and his palace, Buddhism and Shamanism; in short, a 
picturesque jumble. 


George Romney and His Art, by Hilda Gamlin (Macmillan 
& Co., New York), is a decidedly uninteresting book on a very 
interesting painter. It seems strange that Romney’s name was 
so long clouded in obscurity. From his death in 1802 until 1847, 
when the Vernon Collection became the property of the nation, no 
one gave him his due place among eighteenth-century painters. 
Now, however, as in their own day, England is divided as to the 
rival merits of Romney and Sir Joshua Reynolds. The first 
always wrought with simplicity. He never strained after effect, 
and he was ever independent of environment. The second, while 
delighting the eye with perfect harmony and richness, was gen- 
erally more studied, and consequently less forceful. Romney’s 
refusal to exhibit at the Royal Academy lost him Court patron- 
age. Hewas thus without a valuable means of making his best 
works known and of fixing a record of their existence. Most of 
them are now hidden in oblivion, for he seldom put any signa- 
ture upon his pictures. It is the good fortune of New Yorkers 
that several remarkable and authentic examples of his brush 
were exhibited in the recent Loan Collection of Portraits of 
Women at the National Academy of Design. The review of 
Romney’s life might have been condensed with advantage; but 
as so little is known of that life by the community at large, it is a 
satisfaction that some record, however unpicturesquely told, has 
at last been published in book form. 


We doubt if Mrs. Cotes (Sara Jeannette Duncan) has ever 
written anything more nearly perfect in its way than her little 
Story of Sonny Sahib. lt tells of a child, the son of an English 
officer, whose mother dies at Cawnpore. The little boy is 
brought up as a native by his nurse, becomes a playfellow of a 
prince’s son, and in the end is restored to his father in a remark- 
able way. Ina quite different way, the story is as good as some 
of the Kipling Indian tales, in which boy-life plays an important 
part. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Literary Notes 


—The May number of the “ Book-Buyer” contains a very 
appreciative and well-written account of Mr. Edmund C. Stedman, 
with a portrait. It also presents its readers with a valuable 
bibliography of the original editions of the works of John 
Greenleaf Whittier, compiled by a well-known bibliophile, Mr. 
Edward H. Bierstadt. 

—M. Jules Verne thus talks about his “Ile & Hélice” now 
appearing in the “ Magasin d’Education :” 

Some little time ago the newspapers announced that the Americans had the 
idea—it is more or less true—of establishing an artificial island in the middle of 
the Atlantic Ocean. Many years ago I thought of writing the story of such an 
island, which, however, was not to be stationary, but was to be able to move 
about ; and this is the subject of my new tale. Standard Island is composed of 
steel and aluminum, inhabited by ten thousand souls, all of them millionaires 
or milliaraaires, exclusively from North and South America. Theisland moves 
about the Pacific,and those who take passage on it are able to visit the fine 
archipelagoes of that ocean—the Sandwich, the Marquesas, the Society Islands, 
etc., without fatigue, but not, perhaps, without danger. 

—A new weekly paper, the “ City and State,” has just been 
established in Philadelphia, the name of which indicates what is 
to be its special intent and aim. Its design is announced as to 
be promotive of good government everywhere in all munici- 
palities and commonwealths and in the Nation, but it will 
stand especially for good government in the city of Philadelphia, 
and next after that in the State of Pennsylvania. “ City and 


_ State” will be under the entire control of Mr. Herbert Welsh. 


He will be assisted by a number of gentlemen as advisers, of 
like mind with him, including Messrs. Philip C. Garrett, Albert 
B. Weimer, N. Dubois Miller, Dr. Henry Hartshorne, and others. 


[For list of Books Received see page 877] 
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The Religious World 


As was natural, the Pope’s letter to 
“the English people who seek the 
Kingdom of God in the Unity of 
the Faith’ has excited much attention on both sides of the water. 
With its reception in this country our readers are already familiar. 
~The London “ Guardian” of April 24 has a long editorial on 
_the subject, from which we make a few extracts. It says: “ We 
observe that all through the letter there is no mention of the 
English Church as an organized body making a catholic claim.” 
We sympathize with our Anglican friends, inasmuch as to the 
Roman Church they occupy the same position as that in which they 
try to place all Nonconformists. The Anglican supposes that he 
has a catholic claim which Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
have not. The Pope is the more logical. 
tinues: ‘“ There is no recognition of anything which distinguishes 
the Church from the Baptists or the Salvation Army, or any 
other Christian people who may have been more or less con- 
spicuous in those good works for the maintenance of morality 
and religious education, or for the benefit of the working classes, 
on the existence of which the Pope so cordially congratulates 
us.” Well, that is a serious omission for the Pope to make! 
_ To satisfy our English friends, the Pope should revise his letter, 
recognizing their catholic claims, but denying catholicity to all 
others. The editorial recognizes the Christian charity of the 
letter, because it uses the phrase “separated brethren ;” but 
criticises it for not recognizing the validity of Anglican orders, 
although it grants that they are not deprecated. We quote again: 
‘‘ The letter warrants us in believing that the present occasion is 
a favorable one for letting the authorities at Rome understand 
what the English Church really claims, and on what grounds.” 
It declares that there is no sign on the part of Rome of willing- 
ness to make any doctrinal concession, and that there is no dis- 
position on the part of Anglicans to make any such concession. 
It continues: * We hold, as before, that the permanent essen- 
tials for catholic communion are the creeds, the Apostolic suc- 
cession, the sacraments; we appeal as before against the more 
recent Roman requirements, whether in the way of doctrine or 


An English View of the 
Paral Letter 


of government, to the ancient Church and the Canonical Scrip-— 


tures. We are not likely to abandon this fundamental position, 
this most legitimate appeal, and, granted this, there is certainly no 
present prospect that Rome would admit us to communion.” This 
quotation contains an identification of the Historic Episcopate 
and Apostolic Succession which is often denied, but which is, we 
believe, in all discussions practically assumed. The “ Guardian ” 
has done a real service in making this point clear. 


A largely attended and very interest- 
ing service was held at St. Thomas’s 
Church, in this city, last Sunday even- 
ing, to discuss the question of “ The Religious Problem in Small 
Towns.” Bishop Potter, who presided and introduced the 
speakers, indicated briefly the different aspects of the question 
and the difficulties which confront the work of dealing with the 
religious situation in small towns in the neighborhood of great 
cities. 
urged the necessity of bringing the Church still more directly in 
contact with the people and of developing it freely along dis- 
tinctively American lines. Archdeacon Van Kleeck, of West 
Chester, sketched the social and moral conditions which obtain 
in the small towns, and which the Church must meet in its work 
in such communities. Mr. Geer, vicar of St. Paul’s, whose work, 
like that of Dr. Rainsford, is largely among the poor, condemned 
emphatically the influence of what he called fashionable Chris- 
tianity, insisting on the consecration of wealth and on the need 
of personal service. He said religion must be made expen- 
sive to the rich and inexpensive to the poor. The Rev. Dr. 
Greer spoke hopefully of the work which the Church is doing 
and of its prospects. Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie emphasized the 
necessity of dealing with the community as an organic whole, 
the Church being its natural leader. He also spoke of the 
genius of the Church as being aggressive rather than defensive, 
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Dr. Rainsford, with characteristic vigor and eloquence, — 
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and declared that its strength lay in movement and action and 
not in laborious efforts to protect it from its foes. 


A special committee of bishops in the Lam- 

Reunion Sunday beth Conference, dealing with the subject of 
- Home Reunion, prayed the Conference * to. 

recommend the matter to the prayers of all Christian people 
both within and (so far as it may rightly do so) without our 
communion.” The Conference received the report with the 
aspiration, “ May the Spirit of Love move on the troubled 
waters of our religious differences.” In harmony with these 
suggestions an influentially signed appeal has been issued in 
two successive years by the leading members of the Grin- 
delwald Conference. This appeal recommended that on Whit- 
sunday, which falls on June 2 this year, Christian ministers 


-should devote at least one sermon to calling attention to the 


good work of some branch of the Church other than their 


The editorial con- . °W”: especially those branches whose many excellencies are 


obscured from the observation of their fellow-Christians by 
the prejudice and suspicion engendered by centuries of strife. 
Among those who are supporting the recommendation of the 
Grindelwald Conference to observe Whitsunday as a day of 
special prayer for Christian Unity are: three Archbishops and 
eleven Bishops of the Church of England; four of the most 
prominent officials of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland ; and 
the Chairmen of various dissenting bodies in England. The 
movement has also been indorsed by the following Americans : 


The Rev. Dr. Lyman Abbott, Brooklyn; the Rev. Dr. John | 


Henry Barrows, Chicago; the Rev. Bishop.O. P. Fitzgerald, 
San Francisco; the Rev. Bishop Galloway, Jackson, Miss.; the 
Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, Bishop of New York; the Rt. Rev. F. 
D. Huntingdon, Bishop of Syracuse, N. Y.; the Rt. Rev. M. A. 
De Wolfe Howe, Bishop of Central Pennsylvania; the Rev. 
Bishop John Hurst, Washington, D. C.; the Rev. R. S. MacAr- 
thur, Calvary Baptist Church, New York; the Rev. Bishop 
Nichols, San Mateo, Cal.; the Rev. Bishop Henry W. Warren, 
University Park, Colo. ; the Rev. Bishop Walden, Cincinnati, O. 


The work of the American Tract 
The American Tract Society Society is far more extended — 
and beneficent than many are 
aware. It publishes seven periodicals, two in German and five 
in English, the aggregate circulation of which is over 3,500,000. 
It employs two hundred and nine colporteurs in thirty-six differ- 
ent States. It publishes many and valuable books, and makes 
large provision for the gratuitous distribution of Christian liter- 
ature. This Society is just erecting one of the largest and most 
imposing buildings in New York City, which will be to it a large 
and constant source of income. The Society has been in exist- 
ence seventy years, and in a quiet way has accomplished a great 
work in behalf of evangelical Christianity. 


The Presbyterian General Assembly 
From Our Special Correspondent 


It was a wise thing to ap- 
point this year’s meeting at 
Pittsburg. After the contro- 
versies of the past four years, 
Conservatives and _ Liberals 
come here to a sanctuary of 
peace. In the vestibule of the 
Third Church, where the As- 
sembly meets, a marble tablet 
commemorates the reunion ac- 
complished here in November, 
1869, between the Old School 
and .the New School, after 
twenty-two years of schism. 
Whatever thought of disruption 
or secession may have reawak- 
ened in recent strife, this twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the meet- 
ing of the reunited Assembly at Philadelphia, in 1870, is conse- 
crated to a better hope. Under such auspices of reconciliation 
the tribes come up this year to the Presbyterian Jerusalem. 

Pittsburg is celebrated for its pre-eminence not only in iron, 
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steel, and glass, but also in Presbyterianism, planted here by 
Scotch-Irish settlers a century ago, and represented now by 
nearly a hundred churches of different kinds. The United Pres- 
byterians also hold their General Assembly in Pittsburg this 
same month, and Allegheny, within the limits of Greater Pitts- 
burg, rejoices in‘two Presbyterian theological seminaries, each 
loyal to the distinctive views of its own variety of the Pan- 
Presbyterian order. 
Presbyterian missionary work, both home and foreign, the former 
originating here in 1802, the latter in 1831. 

In this great Presbyterian center the one hundred and seventh 
meeting of the General Assembly convened on May 16. It is 
not exactly National, for the South is unrepresented, except a 
few Presbyteries in Virginia, the Carolinas, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, and the Indian Territory—23 in all out of 224. It 
is not ecumenical, and yet there are present Commissioners from 
China, Siam, and India. The roll of the Assembly indicates 
that it is largely composed of new men, who have not been active 
-in the controversies of recent years. \ 

The opening sermon by the retiring Moderator, Dr. S. A. 
Mutchmore, of Philadelphia, was the polar opposite of last year’s 
sermon by Dr. Craig. The latter was a polemic in support of 
the doctrine of Biblical inerrancy, to which the Assembly rallied 
against the Biblical critics who were then to be proscribed. 
This year’s discourse, upon the 
words “To every man his 
work” (Mark xiii., 34), es- 
chewed all reference to theolog- 
ical views, and called attention 
vigorously, though too diffusely, 
to the work before the Church © 
in the family and the State, and 
in missionary enterprise athome 
and abroad. Thus noticeable 
both for what it said and for 
what it did not say, the opening 
word seemed to be, ‘“ Let by- 
gones be bygones; forward, 
march !” | 

In the ensuing election of 
Moderator there was not so 
marked a suppression of allu- 
sion to past differences. Ex- 

Governor Beaver, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in nominating Dr. Booth, begged that all ‘“ miserable 
differences” might be forgotten. The Hon. E. E. White, 
of Columbus, in seconding the nomination of Dr. Page, of 
‘Leavenworth, urged the expediency of not selecting for Mod- 
erator any one, however fair-minded, who had borne a per- 
sonal part in the past conflicts. Dr. Booth was chosen by a 
clear majority of 52. There was no liberal candidate. About 
two-thirds of the minority vote went for Dr. Page and one-third 
for Dr. Adams, of Minneapolis, partly because of the feeling 
that a Western man should be chosen, and partly because there 
was no smoke of battle on them. But it was noticeable that, 
while professions of peace were made and received most heartily, 
it was thought important, as if in a stage of unstable equilibrium, 
to asseverate the stanch orthodoxy of every candidate as a thing 
that would not go without saying. Dr. Page received a very 
handsome vote for an impromptu candidate, and the opinion 
was expressed that he might have been elected on a second 
ballot had the opposition to Dr. Booth been organized. This 
matter being settled, the Assembly devoted the evening to the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The spirit of the meeting was 
tenderly impressive and uplifting. 

The most momentous question before the Assembly concerns 
the effectiveness of its control over the theological seminaries. 
This question succeeds to the doctrinal controversies of the 
past four years, as the heavy swell that disturbs the sea after a 
cyclonic storm. Into this the Assembly launched at once on 
the afternoon of the second day. On this the liberals are rein- 
forced by a good many conservatives. These brethren now hear 
a hard saying, and cannot receive it—viz., If you object to giving 
the Assembly what it regards as necessary for the safeguarding 
of Presbyterian interests, you are not good enough Presbyterians. 

The tide which bas now risen thus high started in 1891, after 
Union Seminary disregarded the Assembly’s veto upon the trans- 
fer of Professor Briggs to his new chair. A Committee raised 
In 1892 reported in 1893, and again in 1894. In that year, at 
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Saratoga, the Assembly adopted its plan, and appointed the new” 


Committee, which iow reports with unanimity. The plan is to 
persuade the seminaries to make the veto power of the Assembly 
over the appointment of trustees, directors, and professors more 
effective by further provision in their charters, and to make the 
safeguarding of trust funds for use according to the standards 
of the Church more secure, by so amending their charters as to 
empower the General Assembly to proceed at law against alleged 
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Here, also, is the cradle of distinctively 
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malversation. During the year the Committee has succeeded 
in getting only two of the smaller seminaries, Omaha and Du- 
buque, to accede unreservedly to this. The rest, with one 
consent, begin to make excuse. Their mon fossumus spreads 
from eight lines in the answer of the German Theological School 
at Newark to seven octavo pages of brevier type in the answer 
of Princeton. 

The question before the Assembly is the adoption of the 
Committee’s report. This report (1) recommends the Assembly 
to request Princeton, Danville, and Allegheny to do what they 


express willingness to do if insisted on—viz., to endeavor to get 


the legislation (for lack of which they now hold back) so enacted 
as to give the Assembly full control; and (2) recommends several 
resolutions to the effect that the Assembly, fully respecting the 
independence of the seminaries, means only the full safeguard- 
ing of all trust funds, and intends to continue its efforts till all 
the seminaries have consented to its plans. 

Whatever the daily papers say about “a heated discussion,” 
there has thus far been none of it. Good temper and deep 
earnestness have been conspicuous. Chief speakers on both 
sides have opened the discussion, which is ordered to continue 
till every one has had his say. For the Committee, Dr. Young, 
of Danville, and Elder McDougall, of Cincinnati, have spoken ; 
the former caustic and eloquent, the latter a shrewd and witty 
pleader, adroit at parry and thrust. On the other side, the Hon. 
E. E. White, of Columbus, representing the Trustees of Lane 
Seminary, entered a most dignified, calm, and persuasive plea 
for trusting the seminaries in the future as in the past. 

Why not? 3 

For reply Mr. McDougall declares that seminaries which decline 
to make the proposed changes in their charters are not Presby- 
terian seminaries, but undenominational. As a lawyer, he de- 
clares that the legal and constitutional impediments which they 
allege can easily be_evaded or overcome. ‘If you want to do 
it,” he says, “ the way is easy; if you don’t want to, a thousand 
objections may be suggested.” Per contra, Dr. White, also 


‘a lawyer, declares that a moral question is involved: a trustee 


has no right to change the conditions of his trust. He 
asks, Why is not the judgment of three hundred seminary 
trustees aud directors as good as that of the fifteen mem- 
bers of this committee? The situation in each seminary is 
peculiar, growing out of the special features of its foundation, 
and no generalization will meet all the varieties of condition. If 
Union, as alleged, violated the compact of 1870 with the Assem- 
bly, why should fresh guarantees be exacted of all the rest, who 
have been faithful? <‘ The best course is to stop pushing this 
thing, and report to the Church that no further occasion for dis- 
trust exists, and that all bequests are safe.” Those who com- 
plain that distrust is rife are themselves creating the distrust by 
needless agitation. 

It is not likely that any new light will be cast upon the sub- 
ject by the speeches now awaiting delivery. It seems likely 
that the Assembly will adopt the Committee’s report, in com- 
pliance with Dr. Young’s illusive plea: “ Settle it now, and it is 
settled forever.” 

The true inwardness of the difference between the Committee 
and the Seminary Boards is not obvious, when equally conser- 
vative men and lawyers of equal capacity are found on opposite 
sides. Mr. McDougall is probably right in replying to Dr. 
White, “ If you want to do it, the way is open.” It would seem 
as if the present difference were only a fresh exhibition of the 


struggle between the centralizing and the decentralizing tendency, 


which we may expect to find in the consolidated Churches, just 
as in the consolidated States of our Nation. This was exhib- 


ited in the recent doctrinal controversy. A doctrine not plainly . 


laid down in the Confession, viz., the inerrancy of the inspired 
Scriptures, requires to be adopted by the Presbyteries before. it 


‘can take its place among the authorized doctrines of the Church ; 


but, without waiting for this constitutional process, the Assembly 
published it as authoritative, and warned all dissenters out of 
the pulpit. 

In the present case it is a similar issue: control by the 
Assembly versus control by the local boards of the seminaries. 
The boards which can point to an unimpeached record of loyal 
orthodoxy see no reason why matters should not be left in their 
hands as hitherto. Princeton dilates upon her perfect safeguards, 
and declares a change “unnecessary and unwise.” These 
corporations, with their history and traditions, and in conscious- 
ness of full competency to live up to them, naturally object to 
transfer any share of right to a body claiming supreme control. 
If this should be done, the burden of proof, as Dr. White in- 
sists, devolves upon the Committee to show it. 

And so, it seems, this question, so pertinaciously argued before 
successive Assemblies, is only an ecclesiastical phase of that 
peculiarly and perennially American question, which dates from 
1787, between State Rights and Federalism, between Home 
Rule and Centralized Government. 
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The Home Club 


A Neighborhood Club 


The true spirit of democracy is revealed, not 
at the ballot-box, but in the social life of the 
people. As the people of a neighborhood or 
a community come together in their social life, 
unconscious of financial differences, the theory 
of democracy is realized. A club recently 
organized at West Newton, Mass., is ashining 
example of progress in social development in 
harmony with the highestideals. West New- 
ton is the third ward of the city of Newton, 
and nine miles from Boston. This gives it 
all the advantages and disadvantages of a city 
suburb. A group of friends met for a time to 
play tennis. The pleasure they found in 
meeting gave rise to the thought of extending 
that pleasure to neighbors. The result was 
“The Neighborhood Club.” The membership 


of the club was limited to thirty at first. The | 


present charter admits of an enlargement to 
one hundred, with a present membership of 
fifty-six. The prevailing sentiment of the club 
is to limit the membership of the people of 
the near vicinity of the club-house. 

The club grounds, entirely surrounded by 
the houses of the members, are an acre and a 
half in extent. The club-house, with furniture, 
cost six thousand dollars. The ground not oc- 
cupied by the house is taken up by the tennis- 
courts. A bowling-alley and a billiard-room 
are in the house. Gambling in any form is 
prohibited, as is the sale or use of alcoholic 
liquors on the premises. The house, which 
has been found too small for social gatherings, 
is to be enlarged. The privileges of the club 
are extended to the wives of the members. 
One of the founders of the club writes of it: 


The unanimous feeling of the members is that the 
club has more than met the expectations of its found- 
ers; and they and their friends are enthusiastic over 
the success of their plans. By promoting sociability, 
fostering neighborly intercourse, and encouraging 
friendliness and good feeling, the institution, aside 
from the healthful recreation it affords, has enriched 
and brightened the lives of all whom its influence 
has reached ; and it is to be hoped that it may prove 
the forerunner of hundreds of other clubs, founded 
on like principles, throughout the country. Such an 
a cannot but be a blessing to any neighbor- 


An Unruly Child 


Dear Outlook: \f The Outlook mothers could give 
me as good advice as they gave to the four-year- 
old’s mother, it would be a very great help. 

My little girl is sixteen months old, and for two 
months I have been wrestling with the problem of 
discipline. She understands perfectly everything 
that I say to her—what I want her to do and 
what I do not want her to do. I have‘always felt 
that any use of the ‘‘ rod”’ was barbaric, and showed 
a lack of intelligence or self-control on the part of 
the mother. When I lay my little girl in her crib at 
night she springs immediately to her feet, shouting, 
laughing, and mimicking my severe tones when I 
command her to lie down. If 1 turn my back for an 
’. instant she is out of her crib into the big bed, jump- 
ing on the spring mattress, and falling headlong at 
terrible risk. No words and no tones have the slight- 
est effect except to increase her merriment. I put 
her down about twenty or thirty times every night 
between seven and eight o’clock before she gives up 
and goes to sleep. It would not be safe to leave the 
room during this hour, and it is dangerous even to 
let go of her. 

During the day she seizes knives, forks, delicate 
dishes, valuable ornaments, and papers from the 
tables, though I say, ** No, no,’”’ when I see her reach- 
ing for them, and then runs to escape me, almost 
invariably falling in her flight. She empties the 
writing-desk ; she hauls clean clothes out of trunks 
and drawers, scrubbing the kitchen floor with them 
or throwing them into the dish-water pail. She pulls 
handfuls from the slop-bucket on to the floor, smears 
her hands and wipes them on our clothes. She car- 
ries weights that would crush her feet and drops 


them. She handles the different parts of a hot stove,. 


and pulls pans and kettles of boiling water and food 
off the top. She does all of these things, and innu- 
merable others, after she is commanded in the firmest 
tone not to touch. Of course I never allow her to 
continue doing a thing which I have told her not to 
do, but no command is effective ; my only resource 
is to divert her thoughts. She can understand why 
I do not want her to do these things, but she does 
not care if she does destroy, and she does nat believe 
that she will be hurt. It is too dangerous to allow 
her to learn by experience about the harmful things, 
and no amount of experience can make the destroy- 


ing of valuable property unpleasant in any way to 
her. And, last, it isa great strain on nerves, and uses 
an incredible amount of time to run after her and 
stop my work while I divert her attention, when a 
simple command ought to be enough. It is impossi- 
ble in a large family to keep everything out of her 
reach. Her grandfather and grandmother, with 


‘whom we live, say that nothing but hand-slapping 


can do any good. Is it absolutely necessary that 
physical pain be inflicted? I shrink from it. Is 
there no gentle means? Must I use this form of 
punishment until she is old enough to understand 
more reasonable, humane, and civilized forms? 
A. M. F. 

The experience of this mother is not an 
ordinary experience in child-training. Some 
of our readers will doubtless be able to make 
some suggestions that will help an anxious 
mother. 3 


Some Orange Recipes 


Orange Cake is always satisfactory when 
the following recipe is used: Two heaping cups 
of sugar, one cupful of butter, one cup of 
milk, four eggs, three cups of flour, and one 
heaping teaspoonful of baking-powder. We 
all know the butter and sugar should be 
beaten to a cream, then the well-beaten yolks 
added, then the liquid, then the flour and 
baking-powder, and lastly the frothed whites 
and flavoring. This cake can be utilized for 
all sorts of filling (between the layers), to make 
a variety—orange, chocolate, lemon, cream, 
currant jelly, or cocoanut filling. For our pur- 
pose we bake it in two layers, in long, square 
tins, put in half an inch thick. For the filling, 
take the juice and grated rind of two oranges, 
one cup of sugar, and two dessertspoonfuls 
of corn-starch blended in a little cold water. 
Add one cup of boiling water, mix all ingre- 
dients well, and cook till thick. When cool, 
color delicately a part of the filling with a drop 
of cochineal, then alternate the pink and yellow 
layers in putting the cake together. The 
effect is pleasing to the eye as well as to the 
palate. 

Another Orange Cake with cocoanut. Into 
the juice and yellow grated rind of two oranges 
stir as much powdered sugar and desiccated 
cocoanut as the liquid will take up; use this 
for the filling between the layers of cake, made 
as follows: three eggs, half a cup of butter, 
two cups of sugar, one cup of milk, a little 
salt, flour enough to make a stiff batter, in 
which one full teaspoonful of baking-powder 
has been mixed. After arranging the layers, 
sprinkle the top with dry cocoanut. 

Orange Ice. To the clear juice of six large 
oranges and two lemons add two cups of 
sugar. Over the broken peel and pulp of the 
fruit pour four cups of boiling water, and 
allow to stand until cold. Then strain and 
add the liquid to the sweetened juice, and 
freeze. 

Orange Cream will relish with an invalid 
sometimes when nothing else will. Grate 
three oranges into one pint of cold water, beat 
in two beaten eggs, sweeten to the taste, sim- 
mer till it thickens, and cool in glasses. Made 
with lemons, in the same way, an exceedingly 
welcome dainty bit for the sick is easily made. 
The least bit of nutmeg added gives a variety, 
or a spoonful of sherry or port wine, if allowed, 
or even a bit of vanilla flavor added gives a 
change. 


Sug gestions to Our Readers 


We receive letters constantly from our read- 
ers asking where they may mae 4 

books, magazines, and illustrated papers. 
Sometimes we can give the address of a family 
where reading-matter would be welcome, but 
the offered supply exceeds our personal knowl- 
edge of demand. One of the organizations 
whose purpose is the distribution of reading- 
matter is the Church Periodical Club, 175 
Second Avenue, New York. As its name in- 
dicates its purpose, the reading-matter sent 
should be the best. 

The Charities Organization of New York 
has a workroom where unskilled women are 
employed. Materials are needed for the kind 
of work that can be done in these rooms, and 
old garments, old carpets, and remnants of 
cotton and wool goods will greatly assist the 
enterprise. Rag carpets and hospital slippers 


reading-matter, 


Pure ana Sure 


Only 
a rounded 


d, of 


The best that 
money can buy 


are made, and garments are mended and given 
away. Bundles can be sent to the United 
Charities Building, Twenty-second Street and 
Fourth Avenue, New York, addressed to the 
Association. 

‘We often receive letters asking for sugges- 
tion for objects for which small Sunday-school 
classes of girls may work. The desire is to do 
a definite work. The babies’ ward of the Post- 
Graduate Hospital has made an appeal for the 
following articles: 

Crocheted bed-slippers, pink or blue, for children 
one to four years of age. 

Pads and diapers. 

Sunbonnets; pink, blue, or white, for children 
from two to four years of age. 

Plain white muslin slips for babies. 

Jelly and oranges. 

Outdoor clothing for roof-garden. 

Old blankets or clothing to dress the children in 
when they are sent home (to be given away). 
These articles should be sent to the Head 
Nurse, Babies’ Ward, Post-Graduate Hospi- . 
tal, 303 East Twentieth Street, New York 
City. : 

Eggs and Packing 


This is the season of the year when eggs are 
cheapest, when the hen is most prolific, and 
now is the time for those who can afford to 
buy, and have space for storage, to pack eggs. 
Dry salt is better than any other medium. 
The wholesale dealers preserve eggs princi- 
pally through cold storage. The commercial 
value of eggs is one that we very rarely real- 
ize, because they are bought usually in small 
quantities. It is said that the wholesale deal- 
ers in eggs in New York and Brooklyn and 
vicinity have in one year transacted business 
to the amount of $25,000,000. 


Nervousness 


Cannot be permanently cured by the use of 
opiates and sedative compounds. It is too 
deeply seated. It is caused by an impover- 
ished condition of the blood, upon which the 
nerves depend for sustenance. This is the 
true and only natural explanation for nervous- 
ness. Purify, enrich, and vitalize the blood with 


-Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and nervousness will disappear. Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla will give vitality to the blood and 
will send it coursing through the veins and 
arteries charged with the life-giving, strength- 
building qualities which make strong nerves. 


Hood’s Pills 


cure habitual constipation. 
Price, 25c. per box. 


spoonful is require 
ands 
~~ Baking Powder 
not a ; 
heaping 
spoonful, 
_ 
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Notes and Queries 


A philosophy class established last September has 
thus far looked. in vain for a reply to a question sent 
to you at that time. ‘The question was this: “ Is caste 
class distinction, throughout the different nations of 
the earth, disappearing or becoming more clearly de- 
fired?” You may not be able to answer with certainty, 
but we would like your opinion. N. W. R. 

A sign of the times in this respect is the frequency 
with which one now hears Americans use a phraseol- 
ogy borrowed from Europe, in speaking of ‘the 
middle class,”’ ** the lower classes,’’ etc. Class distinc- 
tions show no sign of disappearing, on the whole. 
They seem to be springing up where formerly un- 
known. The differences among nations in this respect 
are not in the existence or non-existence of distinc- 
tions between class and class, but in their sharpness, 
and in the rigidity with which they are maintained 
and transmitted. 


1. Can oy tell me the date of the oldest known 
MSS. of the Gospels? 2. Are these supposed to have 
been written by the disciples whose names they re- 
spectively bear If so. upon what evidence is such 
supposition based’ 4. Arethey written in Greek? 5. 
f so, how was it that ‘“‘unlearned and ignorant ”’ 
Jews should write in a foreign language aa woe 


1. The fourth century. 2. As to Mark and Luke, 
yes. Matthewis believed to have written in Aramaic. 
and the relation of our Greek Matthew to this is one 
of the open questions, as is also the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel. 3. For an unlearned reader the evi- 
dence must be in the agreement of learned men. 4. 
Yes. 5. Greek was the commercial tongue of that 
day, the knowledge of which did not then, as now, 
imply much learning. 


Will you kindly tell me the best way to select Sun- 
day-schoo] library books—by catalogue or otherwise? 
Who are the best publishers of this class of books? 
If you have space, will you give me the names of some 
of the best Sunday-school library books ? 


Books had better not be definitely selected till 
they have been approved by a reading committee. 
Those who are willing to trust sucha committee from 
outside of their own church can obtain descriptive 
catalogues of approved books issued by a variety of 
publishers. One such catalogue can be had of the 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston, and an- 
other from the American Unitarian Association, 
Boston. You will find the best books in these. 


In a very clever wvasaet Daag I. Zangwill, in The 
Outlook of 5th of September, 1894, the author speaks 
of the minister drawing ‘‘ out a Hebrew prayer-book 
from his pocket and began reading the death-bed 
confession in the English version that appeared on 
the alternate pages.”” If you know of such publica- 
tion as a Hebrew prayer-book in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, kindly advise me where it can be ae 


Address the Jewish Publication Society, Phila- 
delphia, for such a book, published in London by 
Lea, Wertheimer & Co. Dr. Gottheil, of the Tem- 
ple Emmanu-E]l, in New York, has a new version 
nearly ready for delivery. 

I. vars ( give your interpretation of Exodus iv., 
24-26. 2. Also a refer me to some good biog- 
raphy of John Wesley—not one so long as to dis- 
courage a fairly wg person, but yet one giving a 

ood general idea of his life-and work. Is Telford’s 
~ guch a work? ' M. 

1. The passage is undoubtedly legendary, and 
seems to have been intended to inculcate strict ob 
servance of the rite of circumcision. 2. Telford’s 
work is apparently just what you want. 


Will you refer me to a book on the various degrees 
of consanguinity and the Biblical inhibitions of mar- 
riage? SUBSCRIBER.. 

See Luckock’s “‘ History of Marriage” (Long- 
mans, New York, $1.75) for some pages on this sub- 
ject ; also Watkins’s * Holy Matrimony” (Macmil- 
lan, $5). A list of the prohibited degrees is given in 
the English Book of Common Prayer. 


1. Where can Dr. Abbott’s book on “Old Testa- 
ment Types ’’ be had, and at what price? 2. What is 


the best commentary on the “‘ Epistle to the Seven ° 


Churches,”’ Revelation, second and third wees! 


1. ‘Old Testament Shadows of- New Testament 
Types” is published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York, at $3. 2. The best in English is Archbishop 
Trench’s, revised edition. See also Dr. W. Milli- 
gan’s book on “ The Revelation of St. John.’’ 


In the Notes and Queries column of The Outlook | 


II a question from “S. S.” in re- 
gard to New Testament Greek. If ‘*S.S.” will write 
to the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 


Park, Chicago, Illinois, information will be furnished 


leading to more satisfactory study of New Testament 
Greek than the usual college preparatory course. 
You have, I think, mentioned this “ Institute,” of 
which President Harper, of Chicago, is founder and 
director. He, with one of his co-workers, prepared 
some time ago an ** Introduction to New Testament 
Greek” which I know from experience to be a profit- 
able and interesting text-book. A. B. 7 


E. P. E.—I notice your request of April 27 for some 
Bible stories suitable for boy nine or rong years. 


‘McLean 


Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


would suggest “ Titus: A Comrade of the Cross” 
(thousand-dollar prize son , by Florence Kingsley, 
published by the D. C. Cook Company, Chicago 
(paper cover, § cents). Itisintensely interesting and 
instructive for old and young. I have purchased a 
number of copies for distribution, believing it should 
widely circulated. I would also suggest ** Stories 
for All the Year,’”? by Catherine McDowell Rice, 

ublished by the F. A. Stokes Company, New York. 

he Jatter, while not Bible stories, all inculcate Bible 
teaching, and are of high moral tone, sunny and strong 
—a power for good in every household. 

A READER. 


Can any one of your subscribers tell me the author 
or complete the following poem, which was a favor- 
ite song tor children some years ago? The first 
stanza is: 

**?Tis winter! winter far and wide, 
And icy winds are blowing ; 
Ard thick and thick on every side 
ever, ever snowing.” 


‘““H. A. L.”’ wishes to know where the poem “ The 
Little Graves ’’ can be found. I answer. in the 
‘* National Reader,’”’ by John Pierpont, Boston ; 
Richardson, Lord & Holbrook, 1829. The eae is 


at page 131. 
Who is the author of the lines beginning— 
‘* Ts it true, O Christ in heaven ?”’— 

and where can I find.them ? }. Re 


Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Huidekoper, Rush S.,M.D. TheCat. 
A. S. BARNES & CO., NEW YORK 
Crowns Illustrated by Blanche McMa- 
nus. $1.50. 
BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., BRANTFORD, ONT. 
Hopkins, J. Castell. Life and Work of the Rt. Hon. 
Sir John Thompson. With Preface by the Earl 
of Aberdeen. 
CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 
, A. Missionary Addresses. 
DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK 
Galbraith, Anna M.,M.D. Hygiene and Physical 
Culture for Women. $1.75. 
ELDREDGE & BROTHER, PHILADELPHIA 
Hart, James Morgan. A Handbook of English 
Composition. $1. 
GEORGE H. ELLIS, BOSTON 
Dresser, Horatio W. ‘The Power of Silence. $1.50. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK | 
Danse George. Memoirs of Barras. Vols. I. and 
II. Translated byiC. E. Roche. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., BOSTON 
Eggert, Charles A. Racine’s Athalie. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.. NEW YORK 
Kerner von Marilaun, Anton. ‘The Natural History 
of Plants. Translated by F. W. Oliver. Vol I., 
Parts I. and II. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
Schell, Edwin A., and Mary C. Foster. The Junior 
Hymnal. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Brown, Theron. Life Songs. 
Willcox, M.A. Pocket Guideto the Common Land 


6o cts. 
ee 2g Francis H. Doctor Gray’s Quest. 
I 


-Relgnolds- Winslow, Catherine M. (Mrs. Ervin 


inslow). Readings from the Old Englis 
Dramatists. 2 Vols. $1.75 each. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Sienkiewicz, Henryk. Childrenof theSoil. Trans- 
lated by Jeremiah Curtin. $2. 
Schulze-Smidt, B. A Madonna of the Alps. Trans- 
lated by Nathan Haskell Dole. $1.25. 
— George F. Your Will: How to Make It. 
I. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK | 
Bosanquet, Bernard. The Essentials of Logic. (Lec- 


tures.) $1. 
McFall, Captain Crawford. With the Zhob Field 


Force. 1890. -50. 

Wright, Mabel Osgood. Burdcraft. $3. 

Goodnow., Frank J. Municipal Home Rule. 

Cervantes, Don Quixote, Translated by Henry E. 
Watts. Vol. JII. $2. 

Molesworth, Mrs._ Sheila’s Mystery. $1. 

England’s Treasure by Forraign 
rade. 


1664. cts. 
Strange, Edward F. Alphabets. (A Handbook of 
Lettering.) $2.75. 
Winter, William. Shakespeare’s England. 25 cts. 
THE MERRIAM CO., NEW YORK 
Vanamee, Lida O. —Two Women. cts. 
Du Bois, Constance Goddard. A Modern Pagan. 


1.50. 
sini F. TENNYSON NEELY, CHICAGO 
Bey, Aleph. That Eurasian. $1.25. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 
Wheelbarrow on the Labor Question. 35 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Cornelison, Isaac A. The Relation of Religion 
Civil Government in the United States. $2. 
Riddle, Albert Gallatin. Recollections of War 
Times, 1860-1865. $2.50. 
““ Rita.”” A Gender in Satin. 50 cts. 

FLEMING H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Cousins, Rev. W. E. Madagascar of To-day. $1. 
Wishard, Luther D. A New Programme of Missions. 

Introduction by Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 50 cts. 
ae D. L. Pleasure and Profit in Bible Study. 
50 cts. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Voynich, E. L. The Humor of Russia. With Intro- 
by Stepniak. Illustrated by Paul 
_Frenzeny. ([mported.) $1.25. 

ogTa phica. 
Parker, J. A. Ernest England; or, A Soul Laid 
Bare. (Imported.) $3. 
Scott, Rev. C. Anderson. The Making of Israel. 
From Joseph to Joshua. —— 25 cts. 
Iverach, jon D.D. The Truth of Christianity. 


25 cts. 
Case, William S. Forward House. $1. 
Lynch. Princeton Stories. $1. 
Bridges. Robert. Suppressed Chapters and Other 
Bookishness. $1.25. 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., BOSTON 
Putnam, Daniel. A Manual of Pedagogics. With 
Introduction by R. G. Boone. 
Scott. Sir Walter, Bart. The Lady of the Lake. 
Edited by Homer B. Sprague. 53 cts. 
Pillsbury, J. H. Laboratory Guide for an Ele- 
mentary Course in Genera! Biology. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Dean. Mrs. Andrew (Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick). The 


$1. 
Russell, W. Clark. The Phantom Death and Other 
Stories. 75 cts. 
; STONE & KIMBALL, CHICAGO 
Vari oe Poems. Translated by Gertrude 
all. $1.50. 3 
THE STUDENT PUBLISHING CO., HARTFORD 
sag William Wilberforce. Philip MacGregor. 
1.50. 


abi rm 


uction 


E. B. TREAT, NEW YORK 
Noble, Franklin, D.D. Thoughts for the Occasion: 
Anniversary and Religious. $1.73. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
mar Harmonies, Newand Old. With Psalms and 


ants. 
THE VOCALIST, NEW YORK 
Aldrich, Perley Dunn. Vocal Economy and Expres- 
siveness. 
WOMAN’S TEMPERANCE PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO 
Scott, Mrs. O. W. David Douglas and His Wife. 


Copco 

bathsoap is 

9 thatover. It contains 
neither green, yellow, 
other coloring matter. 
there be any question 
about the desirability 

AN skin? Try it. Sold 

by all dealers. 

Chicago, New York 


purewhite. Think 
brown, pink or any 
is pure Soap. Can 
of such a soap for the 
THE K. FAIRBANK 


Birds of New England. 70 cts. 
May, Sophie, 75 cts. 
he of Patriots’ 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information, if 
issued, concerning any Transportation Line, any 
Tour, any Hotel, or any Pleasure or Health Resort 
in any part of the world, will be sent on request, 
without charge, to any Outlook reader. 

Recreation Department, The Outlook, 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


MAN 


by the company he keeps. Your 
house and service are liable to be 
judged by the general appearance 
of the Circulars, Stationery, etc., by 
which you advertise them. We can 
make the Circulars, etc., in such 
manner that they will make a fav- 
orable impression on the receiver. 
Write us about them. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND CO., 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


TEAMER CHAIRS RENTED, §$: the round 
trip; we sell a good Rug for 2 and good steamer 
Trunks_ $2.50. ; OYAGE, 1 Wall St., 
corner. way. Established 1836. Send for European 
outfit list (mailed free). 


MONROE STERN, 
TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Formerly, 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables. Dvenlontie Indexed. 
Monthly—2s cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 
EUROPE, 1895 Ninth season. All 


expenses. Three 
meals a da 


days, $135; 38 cove $175 and upwards. All rooms on 
ship outside, amidshi 


ELIAS BROO! 


Burlington 


romenade deck. ars 
NGS, Springfield, Mass. 


TEACHERS 
FOR 


DENVER 


The BURLINGTON is the 
BEST ROUTE 


INFORMATION AT 379 Broapway, New York. 
E J. SWORDS, G.E.A. 


ADY chaperons young girls wishing six weeks i 
4_ Paris, two months Switzerlan and North Ttaly, 
Highest references. dress M. CHAPERON, 3 Cité 


| 


lu Ketiro, Madeleine, Paris. 


SUMMER HOMES 
~wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 


: sy summer resort section, offering the 


T TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing. boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 


Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. EGCLESTONE, or $. W. CUMMINGS, 
§. P. A., 853 Broadway, New York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


$190 EXCURSION TO EUROPE. $190 


July 4th, per Cunard S.S. “‘ Aurania ’”’ 

All expenses included. Swiss and Rhine Annex trip, 
$70. or Italy trip, $170 extra. Choicest berths on‘* Au- 
rania included. 

Cruise to the Mediterranean 
po 29, 1896, by specially chartered steamer ‘‘ Friesland ” 
7,116 tons), $550 up. 
F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York 


EUROPE F. S. Crosley, conducts her eighth 


select party throu Europe, sailing from New York 
july 6. The best of accommodations can still be secured. 
Address 78% Putnam Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Mrs. M. A. Crosley, assisted by Mr. 


Private European Parties 


(EIGHTH SEASON) 
May 11, tour of 63 days; June 8, tour of 56 days; 
tour of 64 days; June 29, tour ot days. 
and delightful routes. 
For descriptive book and references address 


MRS. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
70 and 71 Globe Building, Boston, Mass. 


une 29 
Compre ensive 


Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


coaching in the Isle of Wight. 
Miss DAME, 546 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘¢ SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO ’’ 
A Trip for 
HEALTH, 
REST, and 
PLEASURE 


. passing within viewof 
Cuba. crossing the 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ca and exico, 
with opportunity to 
visit these Spanish- 
American countries. 
The educational ad- 
vantages of this trip, in addition to the pleasures of the 
journey, render peculiarly attract ive, so 
ourists repeat the voyage year after year. J - 
DAY TRI P FOR $120. All expenses included. 
Steamers have superior accommodations and leave New 
York every ten days. For full particulars address oy 
COLUMBIAN LINE & CO. 
Gen. Agts., 35 Broadway, Pier 43 N. R., New York. 


ARE YOU stitt UNDECIDED 
ABOUT YOUR 


SUMMER VACATION 


The Time is Near. Ships are Filling 


GAZE’S TOURS 


RAILROAD TICKETS EVERYWHERE 
CHOICE BERTHS all STEAMERS 


d parties. 
EUROPE { Weekly UPWARDS. 


SummerCruises to Maritime Provinces 
July 13 and August 7. 


§ Special Small Party, 45 days, $250. 
NORWAY { Care sod Party. 
d, F 
Italy. Sate. 

Eight Parties at Special Rates. June 22, 
TEACHERS § PightParties at Special Rates, June 
EGYPTan¢PALESTINE § Sept, 21 trom d6oo. 

AN Party, Leavi 
ROUND the WORLD § 4yxvar Farry, Leaving 
PROGRAMMES, ESTIMATES, and INFORMA- 
TION FREE. 


H.GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Bway,NewYork 


201 Washington St., Boston. 220 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
135 sth St., Philadelphia. 


Anticipate the 
Pleasures of 
Your Summer Tour 


by planning zow how you can 
see the most, enjoy the most, 
and all the time be comfortable. 
Read up on © 


The Great Lakes, 
Minnesota Park Region, 
The Rocky and Cascade Mountains, 
and perhaps Alaska. 

A. C. HARVEY, 211 Washington St., Boston, or 
F. I. WHITNEY, G.P. & T.A. GREAT NORTHERN 


RAILWAY, St. Paul, Minn., will be glad to send 
you something interesting. | 


Lake The Great Lake Route to 
all Northern Michigan 
Breezes Summer Resorts 


A trip on one of the Lake Michigan and Lake Superior 
Transportation Co.’s 
ELEGANT STEAMSHIP S 

. is the pleasantest mode of summer travel. 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS SERVICE 
Send for our printed matter. Mailed free. 
JOS. BEROLZHEIM, General Passenger Agent 
Rush & North Water Sts., Chicago. 


BOARD AT 


Private European Tour 


Private ty, June 22, per Etruria. England (by 
cont Rhine. ddress 


$300 an . 
HONEYMAN’S TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


the 


Before deciding on your Summer plans, send vour 
name and address (postal will do) for a handsomely illus- 
trated book describing the country reached via the 
NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK R.R. 
ARTHUR M. MORSE, 13 Astor Place, New York. 


GOING TO THE 
COUNTRY Pp 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 


If so, send 6cents for postage, or call and get free at 
offices below the illustrated book, “Summer Homes.” 
It gives list ot hotels, farm and boarding houses, with 


$5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware 
Counties, on the main line and branches of the New 
York, Ontario, and Western. 2,000 feet 
above the sea; location, prices, fares, &c., all in it. 
In New York, at No. 2 Battery Place ;-165, 171, 371, 
944, and 1323 Broadway: 13 Astor Place; 737 Sixth 
Ave.; 134 East r2sth St.; 273 West 125th St.; 251 
Columbus Ave.; Ticket Offices foot of Franklin and 
West 42d Sts. In Brooklyn, 4 Court St. ; 860 Fulton 
St.; 98 Broadway ; 249 Manhattan Ave., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED NUMES, containing half-tone re- 
peumaciness from photographs of 340 of the_hotels, 
arm and boarding houses adverti in ‘‘Summer 
Homes,” can pur of any ticket agent; 
price, 25c. J; C. Anderson, Genera! Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver St., N. : 

On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving 
an opportunity of personally selecting a Summer 
Home and also enjoying a day’s fishing in this de- 
lightful region ; tickets good returning May 31. 


Raymond and Whitcomb Tours 


ie 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENS 


ES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave New York in July for a Grand 
Excursion of Forty-six Days to | 7 


ALASKA 


The outward route is to be over the Picturesque 
Canadian Pacific Railway, through Montreal 
Winnipeg, Banff Hot Springs, the grand scenery of 
the Selkirks, and Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland; 
the homeward route, after the Alaska voyage oO 
twelve days, via the Northern Pacific Railroad, with 
a week in the Yellowstone National Park. 

Magnificent trains of Palace Sleeping and Dining 
Cars, with every first-class appointment, are to k 
used in crossing the continent. The Alaska trip 
will be on the favorite steamer “‘Queen.” Stop-over 
allowed. 

Special Tours through Europe, leaving New 
York in May, June, and July. 

Colorado and the Yellowstone National Park : 
a 31-day excursion, leaving New York in July. 

A Series of Summer Tours, of one to four weeks, 


_to the principal resorts of New England, the Middle 


States, and Canada. 
Tours to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, China, etc. 
pent Railroad and Steamship tickets to 
all points. 
<~ Send for descriptive book, mentioning the 
particular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
31 East Fourteenth St., Cor. Union Square, New York 


| 
7. 
| Fifth Summer Party to Europe 
y d 
| 
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SUMMER TOURS del 


uebec y S. Co.’s elegant passe a seamen = 
leave N. 


EN 
to Ae 
oO Os n, or H 
Quebec, Ca 


EUROPE 4% ORIENT 


ws Dr. and Mrs. Paine announce Eight Grand 
Tours for’ 95. Special features. Select parties. 
Illustrated *‘ Itinerary.’’ H. S. Paine. A.M.., 
M.D. (formerly of Albany), Glens Falls, N.Y. 


1882 


“UP IN- THE COOL NORTHLAND”. 


Every convenience and comfort for rest and enjoyment. 
By thé beautiful waters of 


Cool, dry, balsamic air. No mosquitoes or flies. 


Excellent fishing—Black Bass, Tange, Trout. 


Owl’s Head Mt. towers 
3,000 ft. above the lake. 


LAKE MEMPHREMAGOG 


IN VERMONT AND CANADA 
is the 


NEWPORT, VT. 
A select 1oo guests. Reasonable 
rates. JOHN L a Mgr., Newport, Vt., or 
CHAS. D D.WATKI adison Ave., N. Y. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


Steamers leave Pier 2 oot Franklin St.. for 
Cranston’s, West Point, & Cornwall, Fishkill 
Landing, and Newburg, week days, 5 P.M. ; Sum 

A.M. Returning leave Newburg daily 7 P.M. day. 

otel at Newburg landing. Dinner so cents. 


Try a New Place 3 
This Vacation 


Go to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer-land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charrhing ocean 
sail from Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
‘* Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Wharf — BOSTON, MASS. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


OR RENT—For the month of August, small fur- 

nished delightfully: situated on wooded bluff 
70. For photographs 
and particulars P. ‘ox 142, Clinton, Conn. 


FOR RENT charmingly situated on high 


cong Terms moderate. For further particulars ad- 

ress P, O. Box 407, Litchfield, Conn. 

CONN.., on Long Island Saund. 
vate residence for rent. June to Oct. fully fyruished. 


A small furnished cottage, 


; ample shade. Ten min- 
s sent if desired. Address 
Chapel} St., New Haven, Ct. 


Seven sleeping-rooms. 
utes from shore. Photo 
HELENA R. 


FOR SALE 


A nineteen-room house and six acres of mee 4% mile 
from depot and four miles from. the city, Se m ex- 
osure, with fine view. Is suitablefora acation ouse, 

ome, or Institution. 
‘T. SLOAN, New Haven, Conn. 


——— 


fbn RENT.—Two small summer cottages on S.W. 
side ost Bay, village and Post 
oatin rides and nice ves. 


TT RENT.—A country home to rent for the summer 
or the year, near Ridgefield, Conn. On high ground 
L. 1. 8 stable an ne tion 
ces, given an uire nd a ca oO 


Mt. Desert O. ** Seal Harbor ’’ (between Bar 

and Northeast Harbors), house, fur- 
nished, $250 for season; previously occupied by, Dart- 
mouth and Hopkins professors ; h ; has on -room, with hot 
and cold water (no pumping needed). M. Griswold, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


TO RENT DURING THE SUMMER 
IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
a furnished house of sixteen rooms, three hundred feet 
rom a lake two miles _ © House in pine grove. | city 


water, ~—— bath, etc. 
THER GULICK, M. D., Springfield, Mass. 


IDEAL Is the Most Accessible, Beautiful, 
UNS NSE Select and Covlest in the Catskills. 
and Sites tor sale. Fur- 
nished Cottages to +. 
C. A. CLEGG, Haines Falls, N.Y, 


TWILIGHT PARK 


Haines Falls Station.—Furnished cot- 
r sale or rent; eight rooms, including bath-room ; 

modern couvemencess excellent Poard at 
Sauirrel lon $75 et weak. ss F.G. SMEDLEY 237 
Broadway, or LLA KING, zai W. . City. 


White Mountains, 
New Hampshire 


The largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highe 
I Franconia N Notch, which possesses many post of attraction ge 


e 26t t. 
ne “Taft & Profile House, N.H. Also TH 


ist. For rooms address 


otch “five miles from the 
a long season in the mountains. 


PROFILE HOUSE coruces 


desirable for and parties wishing for 


ghest situated in the 
n New England. 
‘New York; after 


HOUSE, i in Franconia 


Summer Cottages 


Connecticut 


ONG ISLAND SOUND — CONNECTICUT 

SHOR¥KE.—Until August rst, at Grove Beach, house 

close to the water._ Thirteen rooms, furni shed alge 
session any time. Rent for for, July. $125.00; for 


ted, 
wanted, $20.00 Per Wee PLATT. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


HARMON HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
YORK HARBOR, ME. 
For Rent—New Cottage, 10 complete ; 


dtented on river bank ;.also ure water 
from artesian well. y J. Prop. 


ADIRONDACK CAMP 


At SARANAC INN. on UPPER 
pranks Co., N. Y. Cottage and seven tents; furnished ; 

n good order; goatee etc. Applyto H.S. LAMBERT, 
As eville, N. C., or Saranac Inn. 


O RENT FOR THE SEASON. fully furnished 
cottage with stable, adjoining Hotel. Service pro- 


Forte 
HOUSE. Wah Hill, R. I. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 

Fine hospital, and all modern advantages. 900 feet 

above the sea,with dry, bracing c imate, att or Coach- 

ing and Hunting Trips, F Music, etc. 


HOTEL TIROL airy, sunny rooms, 


(Open all the year.) 
rior cuisine. Best references. Illustra et on 
application. CARL LAN DSEE. oprietor. 


England 


ROTHAY HOTEL 


GRASMERE, ENGLAND 
ENGLISH LAKES 


HOME AND BURIAL PLACE OF THE POET 


WORDSWORTH 
Strongly Recommended by Dr. Lyman Abbott 
hours from .4from Chester, 7 from London, 
4from Edinb lasgow. Most central for breaking 


ourney going or returning from Scotland. Send to the 
ecreation Department for further information. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 
SEASHORE ACCOMMODATION 


For information apply to 
ROBERT ARMSTRONG, Bathurst, N. B. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 


Connecticut 


Hawk-=Hurst 


LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Now open for inspection. Electric lighted. bells, baths. 
Home comforts. Information on application. 
7EO. H. BROWNE, Manager. 


THE MIKADO COTTAGE 


Beautiful beach and ve. Now open. 
grove. AP GOoDMAN 


Pequot House 
and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
WILL OPEN ON JUNE 1 
**A delightful combination of seashore and 
country life at the Pequot.’’ 


A number of Sueniehied os cottages, with hotel service and 
board, to let for the hotographs and 
in N. Y. at The Outlook. 13 Astor Pl. For terms and 
circulars 


BLANCHARD & HAGER, New London, Conn. 


BEARDSLEY HOUSE 
West Winsted, Conn. 
Write for descriptive pamphlet. Geo. H. Spencer, Propr. 


Maine 


SUMMER BOARD at BAST BOOTHBAY, ME. 


House close by the water and pewly furnished. Open 
June 20th. Write to WM. E. REED 


POCAHONTAS 


Gerrish Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 
Superbly 


hand. Every_sum- 
mer pastioge. piper 
situated shore lan 

for sale. ° 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 

ine e boatin Good or 

circular, terms, etc. E. F. ‘ORD, Prop. 


Islesboro Inn 


Islesboro, Maine 
THE MOST EXQUISITE RESIDENCE ON 
THE MAINE COAST 
OPENS JUNE 15th 
SIX YEARS UNDER CONTROL OF 
MR. N. P. SEWELL 
A cuisine of superior excellence 


Compliments of Mr. & Mrs. E. Rogers 
Hotel Madockawan do 


For circulars address E. ROGERS, Heron Island, Me. 


fine beach, fine 


rettiest places on the coast of Maine; 
: chance to bathe; from five to ei : 
fishing: Rice chance tOSES PERKINS, Ogunauit, 


or other advertisements in this department see 
wine pages.) 


| 
ful Ww Ss Cc ose at 
Sa | ood 
 —. 
R 
f 
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Massachusetts 


New Hampshire 


“THE BAY VIEW” ae 


Saco, Me.—A unique summer seashore an 
re spring wat rfect drainage ; 

es 200. Send fori ieteate: booklet. 

ANSON & SON, Owners and Manage 


country combined. 
accomm 
Mrs. E. 


THE NE-MAT-TA-NO 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE—Water view from 60 
rooms; Bowling, Tennis, Basket-ball, Boating, Deep-sea 
eet Address THomMAS CASE, North Lubec, Maine, or 
YTHER, No. 1 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 


The Rockledge 


POPHAM BEACH, ME. 
Enlarged and Improved. Opens June 15 


Situated at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River. Fishing, Boating, Bathing. All mod- 
ern conveniences ; excellent cuisine. Location 
unequaled on the coast of Maine. Spring 
_ water, good drainage, pure air. For illustrated 
circular, etc. address A. S. LEE, Manager. 


Also of Hotel Indian River, Rockledge, Fla., and 
late of Fountain Spring House, Waukesha, Wis. 


ORK BEACH, MAINE.—Donnell House. 

ns July ist. Tong Sands, a . hard beach 

nearly two miles in length, lies in "front of the house. 
untry and seashore combined. Sea fishing, boating 
and batiang. F — connected. Splendid drives an 

on, see phs,a to Recreation - 
tion. and to see photographs, apply to Recreati 


York Harbor, Maine 


HOTEL ALBRACCA |: 


New House. Opens June 2oth. 
Send for circulars. ELIAS BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S 
SANATORIUM 


Arlington Heights, Mass. 
8 from Boston. 


THE NOBSCUSSETT 


DENNIS (Cape Cod), MA8s. 
OPENS JUNE 20th 
F. H. PRATT, Manager. 


FOR 


and Treatment 
under the most favor- 
able conditions. 
Send for circulars. 


DUXBURY, 


POWDER POINT HALL 


and the Grove House and Co of Powder Point 
School. Will , open for une 29. ting, 
salt-water bathing, tennis-courts, shade-trees. $10 to $12 
aweek. Pictures sent on application. 


FIFTEEN MILES FROM LAND 
Minot’s Light can be seen from the piazzas of 


THE PRESCOTT 


on King’s Beach. A charming ocean view. Hotel 
Prescott is now tor tor guests. Circulars of 
LD, Lynn, Mass. 


Fine Ocean Views 


Magnolia, Mass. 


THE MAGNOLIA 


One hour from, Boston. High, bold bluffs. Country 
leasures. Pathing, boating, driving,etc. No hay fever. 
phiet of H. W. PRIEST, Proprietor. 


MARBLEHEAD Reckmere Poin 
COVE COTTAGES 
will accommodate a few summer boarders; large, ai 
rooms; fine views, ent, grounds an 


beach for bathing, boat: hi te 
guests. Special rates for Jun une. Shing CHES LES. 
Baker’s Island, 


The Winne-egan 


The most charts resort on the Atlantic Coast. Send 
for booklet. NATHAN R. MORSE, M.D. Prop'r. 


Change,Rest,Care, | 


THE SIPPICAN 


MARION, MASS. 


OPEN JUNE 1st TO OCT. 1st 
C. W. RIPLEY, Proprietor. Also Manager 


THE COLLEGE ARMS, DeLand, Fia. 


“THE RED LION INN” 


STOCKBRIDGE HOUSE “fort; 


HOTEL) 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS. 
Open for the season. Address CHARLES H. PLUMB. 


SWAMPSCOTT, Mass. 


(iccan House 


nent. 
ars and ail information at offices of The lock. 
13 a Place, New York. 
MEAD & BROOKS, Proprietors. 


will ¢ n ys une 20, under entirely new mana 


Miss Cottage. at 


Summer Board Ws, chide 


to limited number of guests after ane 20. For aoual mee 
address Miss CHILD Ds. Wood’ s Hole, 3 


New Hampshire 
BARTLETT, N. H. 


CAVE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Very pleasantly located, right in the heart of White 
Mountains; within 12 miles cf the famous Willey Slide, 
15 miles of the Notch, and an easy day’s trip to Mt. 
ington ; all modern improvements ; accommodates 75; 

to $12 per week ; reduced rates for families remaining 
ie full season. E. A. STEVENS, Bartlett, N. H. 


MOUNT PLEASANT HOUSE 


On the White Mountain heen I, ft above sea- 
level, 334 miles beyond the famous rawford Not 
OPENS J a 1st 
Under the management of ANDERSON & PRICE, of 
The Hotel Ormond. of Florida 
Pure Mountain Air, Pure Mountain Spring Water, and 
the Grandest Mountain Scenery in America East of the 
** Rockies.”’ Address 
UNT PLEASANT HOTE 
Special Rates for July. 1 B’way, 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 
the North Shore 
(Open for the Season June 29th, 1895 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 


FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping-place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W. K. Hill, 
Manager. 


Proprietor. 


ew ‘York 


T HE GRAMERCY 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Open June rsth. Send for circulars. 


TURNER HOUSE AND FARM 


BETH LEH EM, N. H.—Long and favorably known 
to summer tourists. Large shade-trees. Send for full 
information. J. N. TURNER & SON. 


THE UPLANDS: 


AND COTTAGES, BETHLEHEM, N. H. 


Located on the highest point in town; wide lawns; 
thorough heating for late guests ; accommodates 150. 
Send for guide to Bethlehem. F.H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


Do You Know 


that Center va ge at the head of Lake Winnipesaukee, 
N. H..is one of the most beauti summer resorts in 
New England? The : Senter House is modern in construc- 
tion and appointments. The rates sate very reasonable. 

Send for descriptive circular. W. Eacer, Manager. 


The Forest Hills 


FRANCONIA, N. H. 


Elm Cottage will be run_in conjunction with the 
hotel this year for the benefit of those desiring good 
accommodations at less than The torest Hills 
rates. Open Mayto Nov. Send for circulars to 

J. W. DUDLEY, Prop’r. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


une 1. Fine views of a mountains rett 
sent BARNES SONS” 


THE CLARENDON !STERVALE 


Opens June 1st. Write forterms. R. W. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Special Rates for June 

Steam heat, open fires, bath-rooms, tennis-courts, liv- 
ery; the des¢ system of drainage in the mountains. 

circular and address W.A. _MESERVE. 


Bre 
Salt Fishing 


all may be found, ——— with a comfortable hotel, 


THE OCEANIC 


Isies of Shoals, N. H. 


Opens June 15. LEIGHTON BRO 


the comforts of a 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 
FABYAN HOUSE 
Will open June 1 
CRAWFORD HOUSE 


Mt. WASHINGTON SUMMIT HoUSE 
Will open June 20 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 


dations. Post and telegraph office in each house, Infor- 
mation at Recreation Dept., The Outlook,;‘or address 
ARRON & MERRILL, Proprietors. 
Ni ew Jersey 


ocean. hin ng 
terms for season guests, om or spri nig an d fall. fa! 
circulars and information address Mrs. A. qf AYDEN. 


Asbury Park, N. Je 
h. Fort 
P. WELCH, Park, N. J. 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

For address 
CIT WV, N. J- Directly on the 
booklet free. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 
steam heat; filtered water an rlors; billiard an 
music rooms. BERS & HOOPES. 

ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Replete with Spavenneee => invalids and for those 


_ Twentieth season begins June 27, 1895. Directly on the 
134 blocks from ocean. 
THE FENIMORE 
Full ocean view. Sea-water baths in the house. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach, Elevator; 
OCEAN SANATORIUM 
for 


At Beautiful 
Avon-by-the-Sea 


Avoninns:s 


Open June 22. Zhe most elegantly appointed hotel 
on the Jersey coast. For rates, etc., address ALFRED S. 
Amer, at Imperial Hotel, N. Y. Booklet and photos at 
Outlook,13 Astor Pl., N. ¥. FARINTOSH & AMER 
Props. of Buford Hotel, Charlotte, N. C. 


Maine 
66 9? ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
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New Jersey 


LAKE HOPATCONG, N. J. 
Hotel Breslin 


SEASON OF 1895 OPENS JUNE 25th 


New management. Hotel and appointments 
of a superior character. 
arming mountain and lake sc scenery; elevation 1,400 
hours from N. ay. City by Del., Lack. & Western 

hotel is weer the personal direction of 
J. H. KING, of the Tam ape Bay Hotel, Tampa, 
Fla. New York address, Gilsey House. 


SEAWAREN, N. J. 


W directly on the waters 
HOTEL s EA AREN of the Seemed. Sailing, 
boating, fishing, bathing. Large, airy rooms. Cuisine 
under well-known chef. minutes from N. via 
Central R.R. of N. J. WALDO SPRAGUE, Proprietor. 


OCEAN HOUSE 


SPRING LAKE, N. J. 
Open May 1st. For rates address Mrs. R. T. DIVINE. 


New York City | 
MRS. GORDON Riverside Drive. 


A quiet and refined home tor ladies and young girls 
New York. 


ST. DENIS 
HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opp. Grace Church, NEW YORK 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. 
Recently enlarged by a new and handsome addition 
that doubles its former capacity. The new Dining- 
Room is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. ILLIAM TAYLOR. 


New York 


ADIRONDACKS 
Hotel Ampersand 


EATON & YOUNG, Saranac 


ves for June. 
Boikenhayn, x Kast s8th St., 


Hotel Childwold 


Adirondacks 
Childwold Park, N. Y. 


Facing beautiful Lake Massawepite, right in the 
heart a the Adirondacks, yet reached +m 9 eee! from 
N rk. Every facility boating, driving, hunt- 
camping, etc... Cot s to rent. Mr. GRISWOLD, 
_ Will call on reque 


ON THE 30 MINUTES FROM 
OCEAN FRONT LONG ISLAND CITY 


ARVERNE HOTEL 


ARVERNE, LONG ISLAND 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET | 
ti 


ARVERNE-BY-THE-SEA 


LONG ISLAND 
The Arverne Hotel Cottages directly on the Beach, one 
hour = ot of Wall St., and 44 minutes from foot of 
past St. 3; 35 minutes from Flatbush Ave. Depot, 
FRED’K W. AVERY, Prop. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE Mountain Lake, 


‘TY M. MERWIN, Proprietor. view of 
Lakes and Mountains in the A 
boating and fishin 
the year. 


Free f Hay F “4 all 


HUBBARD HOUSE the Berkshire 


aan rners, N. 
Healthy location; pleasant shatiy and 
zas. Four hours f rom New York on Harlem 


change. For terms address ESTHER OU ACK EN BOSS 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 34 Hours from New York: 
CATSKILL MounrTAIN ,House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


SUMMIT LAKE HOUSE AND 
Central Valley. feet above sea-level 
Two miles from and 


Send f 
MSTOCKBRIDGE, 


IRONDACKS, Good. 


New York 


New York 


BREEZE HILL xx. 


nificent view of Hudson River and mountains; large, 


rooms; drives uns miles from w 


CEDARCROFT CORNWALL 


A cheerful summer home. Pleasant Pll bP good 
table ; pure air and lovely scenery. 


THE CEDAR LAWN 


on-Hudson 
Circulars at Recreation’ Department. CHATFIELD. 
SELECT 


THE ELMER 


HOTEL 
Under one management 20 vears. tfull ae. 
one management 20 Hadeom, 


Ye LANCASHIRE INN 


LIBERTY, SULLIVAN CO., N. Y. 
SPECIAL RATES FOR MAY AND JUNE 


HIGH-CLASS ALL-YEAR HOTEL. 
All madem conveniences. Send for particulars. 
W. LANCASHIRE & CO., Proprietors. 


LONG BEACH 


ON THE ATLANTIC 
FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 
Hotel Opens June 20 


NEW YORK OFFICE NOW OPEN 
For terms and circulars call or address 


THOMAS H. BRUSH, 45 Broadway, New York 


LEN RIDGE HOUSF, Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. A family hotel, with hands buildings 
Modern improvements. No ma 

Moderate rates. Send for circular. 


and grounds. or 


mosquitoes. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE, 
New York 
Established in 1858. 


A delightful! home for 
a health and rest seekers. 
= Personal care of ex- 
perienced physicians. 
Main building fire- 
proof. For il 
address 


APLEWOOPD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 
Ellenville, N. Y.—Newly furnished and: fitted 
with modern appliances. Milk, fruit,and vegetables from 
owner’s farm. Large rooms; shady lawn. 


mt. 


OPENS MAY 29th 


~~ the 
water; 

r circ roulars and 


ages LAKE HOUSE—Family Hotei. Rates 

oderate ; for weoes suffering from nervous dis- 

eases and heart troubles, where dry and highly oxygenated 

air with moderate altitude is i, his location is un- 

surpassed. Send for booklet. a ol BIRDSALL, 
Proprietor, Glen Warren 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 


HAVERSTRAW., N.Y.—8 minutes’ walk from West 


Shore Railroad depot; 2 minutes’ w from steamboat 
landing. boating and fishing. tes, $2 per day, 
$7 per week ISAAC HAMPAU, Prop. 


VINEYARD POINT FARM 
Highland, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


OPEN FOR SUMMER GUESTS 


Situation healthful, romantic; view of river and moun- 
tains for thirty miles. A succession of fruit from a score 
of orchards and vine House has all modern im- 
provements ; ample verandas; east front : commands in- 
cidentsxand interest of great Hudson River traffic. Private 
dock forsmall steamers. Opportunity for nature studies 
and outdoor sports. Golf, tennis, boating, etc. Experi- 
enced caterin ring For particulars address 

A. L. EAS MAR, 241 Main Street, Hartford, Conn: 


ADIRONDACKS: Estes House 


la d ly to J. H. ESTES, Prop., 
Keene Valley, Esex 


AKE GEORGE, N. Y.—Hulett’s Landing 


Hotel, greatly en d and improved, offers ex- 
cellent accommodations. tion is most: attractive. 
ices moderate. Pros us sent on application to 


HENRY W. BUCKEL Prep. Hulett’s Landing, N.Y. 


The Ruisseaumont . 


Hotel and Cottages at Lake Placid,N.Y. (Adiron- 
For rent of cotta tages and and perms please address 
DMUND KRU Lake Placid, N. Y. 


OPEN JUNE 1 ist 


“The Halcyon” 


Millbrook, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Will open May 2sth under new wa ment. The finest 
summer resort in the country; 2/4 hours from N., Y.; 

san ft. elevation ; orchestra 7 pieces; terms, $4 and up- 

For terms aad yates es apply, Room 59, Times 
Building, N.Y. RTSON, Jr., "Prop. 


MIZZEN TOP HOTEL 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 
Will open for the Season June 20.. . 
N. 8. How &, Proprietor 
Post-Office Address, Pawling, N. Y. 
Mr. Howe will be at the Windsor Hotel, New York 
City, coma May 13 to June 1, mornings. 


l rooms; spring water 3 bath-room ; hot 

and cold water; shady lawn; free from malaria plen- — 

did trout-fishing. W. JOHNSTON. 


66 CLEARVIEW 99 


n June 1. Newand modern house. bBo 5. alth- 
(Boa tes.) CAROLINE & BAILEY. 


ITE SULPHUR SPRING Sara- 

Lake. Twelfth Season. Boating, hunting, 
nd for new illustrated circula 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, io bells’ rest, or recreation 
all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 

, tonic air ennis, 
baths and all health appli: 


etc. ag ge, Electricity, jail health 
, w Turkish, Russian, an 
ba . Send for illustrated circular _— 


The ELMORE 


cated on Great 
Bay, miles from city. open 
rates for June. JAMES LDING. 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, N.Y. 
This Popular Resort will open June 25 


Baseball grounds, fine tennis-courts, bathing, boating, 
bass and trout fishing. C. T. LELAND, Manager. 


IN THE CATSKILLS 


PALACE HOTEL 

Shandaken, N. Y. 
Opens June 1. For particulars apply to N. J. W. 
LE CATO, or Aberdeen t. and 


Broadway, and office of I’. A. Black, 109 West 125th S¢., 
New York. 


CAYUGA LAKE HOUSE 


SHEULDRAKE, SENECA COUNTY, N. Y. 
Charming summer resort on Cayuga Lake. Hotel tel has 
all motors improvem 
BA -RETT HOUSE Long, Acs 
Broadway and 43d St., New Yo 


ATCHINSON _HOUSE 


STAMFORD, Elevation 2,000 ‘feet. 
Write for Booklet. D. ATCHINSON, Prop. 


“COMFORT. AND EXCELLENCE IN 
EVERY DETAIL” 


Lake Placid, Adirondacks 
UNDER-CLIFF 


Rooms or family cottages, a boat-house, casino, etc. 
giving t a jarge pri rivate camp refined 
patronage. rfect sanitation eferences Féquined and 
given. Circulars and information of lhe Outlook. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Healthful. Homelike, Attractive. Send for de ve 
and illustrated circular with ovinjons of _Henry ard 


Beecher an n Ab 
CHURCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 


J. Arthur Jackson, 
Secretary. 
rating air; electric bells; gas 
fires. Peculiarly attractive in 
rates address U. E. TERWILL n Ville, IN. X. 


within the 


TheGlenwoo 


equaled). Circularsiree. M.M. WALTER, Sect’y. 
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New York 


Pennsvlvania 


<THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 
STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Glen Summit Hotel 


GLEN SUMMIT, PA. 


2,000 feet elevation. On the Lehigh Valley R.R., 
hours from New York City. Long-distance telephone. 
ROSBY, Manager, at Imperial Hotel, New 

til June 5. Write for booklets. 


THe INGLESIDE 

Ona large farm. 

nin 


Terry Homestead 


Modern improvements. Extensive views. Excellent 
water. Write A. W. TERRY. 


STAN Y. WESTHOLM 


New House; Modern Improvements; Best, Cuisine. 
Open May ist. Perfect heating by improved hot-water 
system; pure air; largerooms. For information address 

Mrs. H. S. PRESTON. 


LUMBIA SPRINGS, near Hudson. Health 

and pleasure. No bar. Celebrated Iron and Sul- 
phur Spring Waters. Baths pahing boating, and driving. 
Send for book. F. G. CORTLAND, Stottville, N. Y. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS 


Among America’s most charming Resorts. 


THE NEW COLUMBIAN HOTEL 
at 1,000 Island Park, N. Y., and 


HOTEL WESTMINSTER 


at Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. Great 


family hotels, modern and first-class. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet, terms, &c. 


H, F. INGLEHART, Prop. 
UTSAYANTHA LAKE HOUSE 
STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Neara boating. dnd driv- 
ihe. Send for CRAFT. 


Unadilla 


A charming valley town om the upper Susquehanna, 
among the foothills ot the western ye of the 
Catskills, is a veritable bit ef the New naeee of 
the early of the century, set down in the heart 
of New York. A long reach of village street over- 
hung with fine old elms and sugar maples, and bor- 
dered by comfortable homes, it abounds in well- 
flagged sidewalks, models of what village sidewalks 
ought to be. Upon a plateau on the rocky hillside, 
just across the river from and overlooking the vil- 
icon stands “‘ The Ontio.” From its ample porches 
is to be had a view of the valley of the Susquehanna 
in both directions, miles in extent and of rare pic- 
turesqueness. I[t is doubtful if a summer hotel was 
ever more happily located to secure the advantages 
at once of quiet, seclasion, and pict ue’ scenery 
and all within easy walking distance of such village 
streets, enticing one as they constantly do to seek in 
a stroll the diversion and exercise which form so 
important a part of a well-ordered summer vacation. 
I have visited Unadilla during a number of summers 
’ t tifteen years and have always found 
it a delightful spot. 
CHARLES HERMON THOMAS. 


1807 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, October 30, 1893. 


Pennsylvania 


Delaware Water Gap,Pa. 
CAPACITY 200 
OPENS JUNE 1 
High, cool, and attractive ; large. well-shaded lawns ; 
ving, boating, bathing, and fishing. Cuisine an 
service first-class. 2}4 hours from New York. Terms 
moderate. For circulars and ratesaddress Johnson Bros. 


Gettysburg Springs Hotel ! 


142 miles from Center Square, will be open for guests. 
y 1oth. Reduced rates _ until July 1st. erate 
puorges for transportation between R. R. stations and 
hotel. For descriptive circulars, terms, etc., address 
H..YINGLING, Proprietor, Gettysburg, Pa.. 


WALTER'S SANITARIUM 


Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penna., onl 4" hours from 
New York, 2 hours from Philadelphia. For Air, 
Water, and Scenery unsurpassed (we think un- 


York Che Tuesdays un 
MILFORD, 
PIKE CO., 


Bluff House 


On bank of Delaware River, too feet from water; ample 
playgrounds; no mosquitoes ; £3 fishing. Send for 
filustrated booklet. BOURNIQUE. 


Rhode Island 


THE MATHEWSON 


Narragansett Pier, R. I. 


Finest location at the Pier. Hot and cold Sea Water Baths. 
nitary arrangements have been thoroughly renewed. 
Send tor circulars and terms to 260 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


Watch Hill House 


WATCH HILL, R.I. 
Opens June 20th. More completely equipped than ever 
before. Among other improvements is an s elevator. 
Mrs. A. R. HALE, Prop. 


Vermont 


BOARDERS WANTED-At a comfortable farm- 
house in the Green Mountains. Good board, beauti- 
pure water, and bracing air. et and 


ful scenery ui 
i ARROWS, 


retired. Address E. W. 


Highgate Springs, Vt. 
Franklin House 


opens for its 27th season under present management on 
une ist. ern improvements. ttages connected. 
urnished and unfurnished cottages to let on lake shore. 

Send for booklet. JUDSON L. SCOTT, Proprietor. 


The PROSPECT, Vergennes, Vt.—27 miles S. of 
8 from Lake mp i on. the Otter 

ver; boat daily to We _N. Y.; ta t : 
French cook ; vary healthy lovee rooms and baths. ‘on 


references are our advertisements. Adds. Geo. E. Stone. 


Virginia 


MONROE, VA.—Bright View 

Cottage. A pleasant, homelike house, facing 

Hampton Roads. 
For information address C. E. WELCH, Proprietor. 


Outing Book Free Beautifull 


illustrated. 
Shows 1895 Styles. Only book on Outing 
clo issued. Send %c. stamp for 
postage to Dept. No. 10. 


White Duck Trousers 


by mail, post prepaid $1.50. Send le 
and waist measure; allow for 2-inch ro 
at bottom. 

Description.—Our trousers are made 
of extra quality Duck in best manner; 
side, watch, and hip pockets; tape 

4 seams; wide hem on bottom and straps 
on waistband for belt. All hand-finished. Buy direct 
and save retailers’ big profits. Dept. No. 10. 


H. S. LOMBARD, 46 to 52 Clinton St., Boston 


Summer Underwear 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
Silk and Wool Underwear, 
Merino Underwear, 
Union Suits. 


Swiss Ribbed Silk, Lisle Thread, and 
Wool Underwear. | 


CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S 
Celebrated Underwear 


MEN’S UNDERWEAR 


in Silk, Balbriggan, and Cashmere. 
HOSIERY, 


GLOVES. 


Proadovay 19th bt. 


NOTE.—Commencing June 1st our store will close 
at 12 o’clock Saturdays. 


Alaska S 


4 NICKEL PLATED 


Always Cold 


TROY NICKEL WORKS. - - - Troy, N.Y- 


DISEON’S No. 679 
Cycle Lubricant 


Is a solid stick of peculiarly rich and soft graphite that 
will save wear of chain and greatly add to ease of run- 
ning. Itis far superior to anything heretofore offered 


— Sample, postage paid, 15 cents. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., Jersey City, ‘N. J. 


yart 
AWD 


Smallest 
Camera Made 


Carry it in your ket. Size 1% x2 inches. Weight 
4ounces. Takes 25 pictures with one loading. Made of 
seamless metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture 
14¢ in. square. The simplest camera made. y boy or 
girl can useit. Every instrument fully guaran 

NOT A TOY, BUT A PRACTICAL CAMERA 

THE KomBI, complete, $3.50. Roll of film (25 expos- 
ures) 2c, extra. We develop your negatives if desired. 
Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid on receipt Of piece. 
Send for free book, “All Aboutthe Kombi.” It will in- 


terest YOu. Alfred C. Kemper, 132 & 134 Lake St. 


Branches—London: 36 Oxford St., W. 
Berlin: 10 Taubenstrasse, W. Chicago 


‘©THE MORE YOU SAY, 
THE LESS 
PEOPLE REMEMBER.” | 
ONE WORD WITH YOU, a 


| 
even ifleft in wee COLD 
"We will not be ible 
for bad seoutte from inferior 
y 
| VA y 
4 
i >= 
A L- 
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Supercilious Unfairness 
The Outlook (religious) has a department of Notes 


and Queries in which it answers the questions of cor- | 
respondents on various subjects. One of these, who | 


signs the initials J. L. R., asks the question, “* Is the 
pamphlet ‘ Coin’s Financial School’ reliable?”’? To 
which The Outlook replies : ** The pamphlet ‘ Coin’s 
Financial School’ is reliable as to facts” This is 
rather severe on religion. The Outlook thus becomes 
responsible for the following among a multitude of 
other “facts” in the pamphlet referredto: _ 

‘* Congress passed laws making all foreign silver 
coins Jegal-tender in this 

** On account of the scarcity of silver, both Jeffer- 
son and Jackson recommended that dimes, quarters, 
and halves would serve the people better than dol- 
Jars, until more silver bullion could be obtained. 
This was the reason why only about eight million of 
‘the one hundred and five million of silver were coined 

into dollars.” 

‘** As long as free coinage was enjoyed by both 
metals the commercial value of silver and gold never 
varied more than two per cent.”’ . 

** Adam Smith informs us that in 1455 the price of 
wheat in England was twopence per bushel.’ 

‘* A war with ng roe would be the most popular 

ever waged on the face of the earth.” 
The last is a mere hypothesis, but we presume that 
The Outlook indorses that also, as it is not more 
wide of the mark than the four preceding citations. 
There are a few truths, and but a few, in the whole 
155 pages of ‘‘Coin’s Financial School,” and those 
are employed to carry false impressions to the minds 
of uninformed readers, such as The Outlook’s corre- 
spondent J. L. R. 

We find in the New York “ Evening Post” 
(irreligious) the foregoing paragraph, which is 
characteristic of that able paper’s supercilious 
unfairness in attempting to make a point 
against those who differ with it in matters of 
opinion. The “Post” manifestly insinuates 
that The Outlook indorses “ Coin’s Financial 
School.” Onthecontrary, The Outlook stated 
in the reply to its correspondent, from which 
the “ Post” takes out a single sentence, that 
some of “ Coin’s ” statements are exaggerated 
and that the pamphlet is “admittedly par- 
tisan.” We object to vulgar partisanship 
when it appears in “Coin” no less than we 
do when the “ Evening Post ” stoops to it. 


A Spring Carol | 
Now the peach hangs on the limb—- 
Gettin’ all we’re wishin’ ; 
Jobnny’s goin’ down to swim— 
Daddy’s goin’ fishin’. 
Now the plowboy turns the sod— 
We kin hear‘ him hummin’ ; 
Feller stringin’ up a rod— 
’Cause the lightnin’s comin’! 


Now the new book-agent knocks— 
Talkin’ sweet as honey ; | 

Comes a feller sellin’ clocks— 
Lots o’ time fer—money! 


Soon we’ll hear the thunder roll 
*Neath a cloudy curtain ; 
Lots o’ glory in your soul— 
Spring—and spring fer certain ! 
Atlanta Constitution. 


We have demonstrated that first-class Bicycles can 
be made and sold at our following standard prices. 


$75 = 1, for MEN, 28 in, Wheels, 23 Ibs. 
No. 4, for LADIES, 26 in. Wheels, 22 lbs. 


$50 om 2, for YOUTHS, 26 in. Wheels, 21% Ibs. 
No. 5, for MISSES, 26 in. Wheels, 24 lbs. 


$40 3, for in.. Wheels, 21 Ibs. 
No. 6, tor GIRLS, 24 in. Wheels, 23 lbs. 
For experienced riders desiring a reliable light 
weight Bicycle, we recommend our CRESCE 


SCORCHER, 20 Ibs. 28 in. Wheels. PRICE $90. _ 


Ilustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 


HE Sixty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society will be held at Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., June 4th, 5th, 6th, 1895. First Session 
Tuesday evening, June 4th. The usual concessions on 


the part of the railroads are again made of a one-third return fare 


to those paying full fare going; certificates required. For infor- 
mation concerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 
of May, 1895. Any-information freely given on application 
to the officers of the Society, Bible House, New York. Pro-. 


gramme of meetings to be issued shortly. Rev. Wm. O. Wark 


and Mr. S. A. Rickard, local Committee of Arrangements, will 
cheerfully answer inquiries and assist in securing places. Ad- 
dress them at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


DID 
YOU 

OUR+ 


3 Million, 134 Thousand, 9 Hun- 
dred and Thirty-four Packages 
sold in 1894, which made I5 
Million, 674 Thousand, 7 Hun- 
dred and Thirty-five Gallons of 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


or 313 Million, 494 Thousand, 
7 Hundred glasses, sufficient to 
give every man, woman and 
child in the United States, five 
glasses each—Did you get yours? 
Be sure and get some this year? 
gn whole family will enjoy it. 
25 cent age makes 5 gal- 
only by | 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philada. 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
Crockery, Fine China and Glass. 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


WATER FILTERS AND COOLERS 
CEDAR AND CAMPHORWOOD CHESTS 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Approved by the Highest Medi- 
| cal Authorities as a perfect Sanatory 
Toilet Preparation for infants and adults. 
POSITIVELY RELIEVES 
‘PRICKLY HEAT, NETTLE RASH, 
CHAFED SKIN, SUNBURN, Etc. 
Removes Blotches, Pimples, and Tan, 
makes the skin smooth and healthy. De- 
lightful after shaving. Decorated Tin Box 
Sprinkler All druggists, or mailed 
for 25 cents. nd for Free Samples. | 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., - NEWARK, Nv. J. 


TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for examination. 
a Specialty. Montbly payments. 52-page cat. free. 


45 Liberty St., New York, 


Woman’s PERFECTIONS. ae 
Well — briefly — The 
“Best” Tonic will (nn 


strengthen the sick (aE 
and those recovering 

from sickness. It will 
compose the nervous 
and restore those who 
are nervously exhaust- 
ed. It will assist di- 
gestion, It willcreate . 
an appetite. It is a ji. 
splendid thing for “se 
nursing mothers. 7 
Whoever needs a food #: 


_ beverage that is easily 


nourishing, should use Pabst Malt Extract. The“ Best” 
Tonic. Nothing so tends to the development of physi. 
cal perfection and the beauty of perfect health. The 
medical profession is unanimous in its endorsement of 
The “ Best ” Tonic. 

Seld by Druggists. . Mention this paper 
and address, PABST, Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ 


IMPORTANT to buy THE LATEST and BEST 


LAMPS. “Tue Miter” 


has no -. Pe 1 on new ideas 
very Lainp guaranteed. One thousand des 


to select from—complete line. For Wedding 
sifts, buy **‘Miller?? Lamps. Write for ogue 
your er will not supply * iller.” 


EDWARD MILLER-& CO, {Rstablished 19s. 
66 Park Place, corner College Place, New York. 


UA 
* QHAUTAREcLINING PREF 
witd A Box oF OWEETHOME SOAP 

Bron $10.00- LARMIN CO 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
‘ 
—= 
On 
| 
Crescent Bicycles. | { ee 
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The Business World 


Last week merchants enjoyed 
advances in cotton, petroleum, 
wheat, flour, corn, lard, coffee, 
sugar, pig iron, steel billets, nails, wire, copper, 
lead, structural iron, merchant steel, quick- 
silver, bags, hides, calfskins, and shoes. De- 
clines occurred in oats and cattle. The most 
important event of the week was the advance 
of wheat to 75 cents for the July option. 


Advances in 
Most Staples 


A further expansion of 
six and a half million dol- 
lars in loans, as shown in 
last Saturday’s statement of the New York 
City banks, appropriately reflects the upward 
movement. Though the gain in. bank clear- 
ings for the week before last had been phe- 
nomenal, being nearly 27 per cent., last week’s 
returns are estimated to have increased 32.7 
per cent. over the corresponding week in 1894, 
of which the gain in the metropolis was no 
less than 50 per cent. | 


Phenomenal Gains 
in Bank Clearings 


The following gratifying 
items are taken from last 
week’s announcements in 
the New York “ Times :” 

Peabody Mills, Newburyport, Mass.; increase of 


Further Evidences 
of Wage-Increases 


10 per cent. 

Toumaes in Sheboygan, Wis.; increase amounting 
to one-half of the reduction made in 1892. 

Carrie Furnaces, near Braddock, Pa.; increase of 
per cent. ; 550 employees. | 

oatmakers in Baltimore ; an increase of from 20 

to 30 per cent.; 4,000 workmen. : 

Iron furnaces at Sharon, Sharpsville, and West 
Middlesex, Pa.; increase granted on May 93 1,500 


men. 
Spang, Chalfant & Co., iron manufacturers, Pitts- 

burg, Pa.: puddling rate increased to $4. 
Garment-workers in Philadelphia ; 58 contractors 

have increased wages since May 1; 5,000 employees 


ected. 

Phoenix Iron Works, Meadville, Pa.; 10 per cent. ; 
125 men. 

ut and Washer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 

waukee, Wis. ;. 10 per cent. 

Mooreh Brothers, iron manufacturers, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. ; advance of 40cents per ton to puddlers. 

Sligo lron Works, Pittsburg, Pa.; advance of 40 
cents per ton to puddlers. i 

Denison & Co., knit goods, Stillwater, N. Y.; in- 
crease of 3 cent. 

Ashlan ills, Jewett City, Conn.:; increase of 10 


per cent. 
—einavele Cotton Mills, Springvale, Me.; in- 
crease of 61/4 per cent. 
_ Foundries in Cleveland, Ohio ; wages of 500 molders 
increased by 10 per cent. 

D. Cummings & Co., shoe manufacturers, South 
Berwick, Me. ; 10 per cent. 

Oliver Iron:and Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
wages of puddlers advanced to $4 per ton. 7 

altham Bleachery, Waltham, Mass.; increase of 

10 per cent. 


On Tuesday of last week a still more im- 
portant wages item was telegraphed as follows : 


Pittsburg, May 14.—The Carnegie Stee] Company 
(Limited), ‘employing nearly 15,000 men, to-day de- 
cided to advance wages 1o per cent., and posted the 
tollowing at their several plants: 
Notice.—Notwithstanding the existing contracts 
between the Carnegie Steel Company (Limited) and 
its employees, fixing the rates of wages for 1895, this 
association has decided that the present business 
outlook will justify “nd rates, and accordingly 
takes pleasure in noti gy Be employees at the 
E homson Furnaces, Edgar Thomson Steel 
Works, Duquesne Steel Works, Homestead Steel 
Works, Lucy Furnaces, Kevstone Bridge Works, 
Unger Union Mills, Lower Union Mills, and Beaver 
Falls Mills, that from June 1, 1895, and until further 
notice, the scale rates paid to ali tonnage, day, and 
turn men will be increased 1o per cent., this without 
— to the 1895 wages contracts still in force. 

y order of the board of Managers. é 
H. C. Frick, Chairman. 


This advance is as significant as was that some 
weeks since in wages of coke-workers by the 
Frick Company. The Boston “Transcript” 
says: 


With this feeling animating the managers of Car- 
negie’s immense works, it will not be many months. 
perhaps, before these employees will have their 
compensation enlarged to the highest sum paid at 
the most prosperous eras of American manufactur- 
ing. When manufacturers decline to wait for those 
in their employ to strike, but voluntarily tender in- 
creases of pay, certainly the evidence cannot be dis- 
puted that there has been a decided change for the 
better in trade prospects. Colonel C. A. Wright 
predicts that there will be fewer strikes this year 
than for the preceding twelve months. 


Buffalo claims to have 
more manufacturing 
establishments than 
any other city in this country. It also claims 
to possess more miles of railway trackage with- 
in the city limits, and more miles of asphalt 
pavement, than any other place either here or in 
Europe. Buildings to the amount of $11,000,- 


The Growth of Buffalo 


000 are now in process of erection, says the 
Buffalo “ Express,” in a recent handsomely 
illustrated edition of thirty-six pages. The 
most important of these structures seems to 
be the noble Ellicott building, which will con- 
tain six hundred offices. Last year Buffalo 
imported direct over three million dollars’ 
worth of foreign goods. Since 1886 the city’s 
vessel tonnage has been doubled and Buffalo 
has become one of the largest grain-markets 
in the world, and one of the three great lake 
ports for distributing surplus cereal and other 
agricultural products. There are thirty-six 
grain elevators, with a storage capacity of 
over 16,000,000 bushels. Last year Buffalo 
received and distributed: over 7,700,000 tons 


of iron ore, and nearly 2,500,000 tons of 


anthracite coal. The city has thus become a 
great railway center as well as the most im- 
portant of our lake ports. The city’s bank 
clearings are now nearly $200,000,000. The 
Niagara Construction Company will un- 
doubtedly double this development, for it 
already gives Buffalo the cheapest power of 
any city in the world. The citizens are not 
slow to see their splendid present attainments 
and their unique and dazzling outlook. Niag- 
ara power will probably make of Buffalo the 
third American city in point of population. 


The idea of agricultural di- 
versification bids fair to be 
realized this season in Min- 
nesota as in few other States. 


Agricultural 
Diversification 
in Minnesota 


Commercial conditions have compelled tillers 


of the soil to interest themselves in other cere- 
als than wheat. While the decrease in the 


wheat acreage may not be so great as to affect 


the standing of Minnesota as a grain section, 
the tendency towards diversified crops is much 
more apparent than ever before. 
Minneapolis “ Tribune” we learn that south- 
ern Minnesota, by reason of its present diver- 
sification (wheat, oats, corn, flax, barley, rye, 
potatoes, stock-raising, dairying), is prosper- 
ous to an extent unknown in any other section 
of the State. People in those other sections 
are now waking up to the fact that they can 


now no longer lay claim to the one-crop idea, , 
and it is said, therefore, that their decrease in 


wheat acreage will amount to from ten to fif- 
teen percent. This falling off will be made up 
in the increase in corn, flax, oats, barley, pota- 
toes, and other crops. In several localities on 
the “ Soo” road the decrease in wheat is re- 
ported as high as 25 per cent., and the average 
will be between 15 and 20 per cent. On the 
Northern Pacific some of the officers connected 
with that company believe that the decrease 
will be as high as 25 per cent. The decrease 
along the Great Northern Railway is estimated 
at only 12 per cent. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


From the 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co. 


65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - - $1,500,000 


IS A TRUST COMPANY UNDER THE BANK > 
ING ACT AND TRANSACTS ALL TRUST COM- 
PANY BUSINESS. 


Is a legal depository of trust funds. ; 
_Acts “y Trustee, “Transfer Agent, or Registrar for 
Corporations. 
pee as Executor, Administrator, Guardian, or Trustee 
tes. 


of 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON. DEPOSITS 
subject to check. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr Vice-President. 
GEORGE R TURNI BULL, 2d Vice-President. 


HENRY A. MUR Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. : 
Ge F. Baker, Augustus D. Juilliard, 
George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, c . McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, alter G. Oakinan, 
Robert let, Alexander E. Orr, 
G. G. Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, 


Henry W. Smith, 

R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. 

Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt, 
William C. Whitnev. 


TRAVELLERS | 
CAN USE THEM 
ANYWHERE |! 
EVERYWHERE ! 


Ch Ssuperiorto Al: Others | 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


YOU Do You Want to Sell a 
SELL WESTERN MORTGAGE 
ng good 
WE | Boston Realty, Indemnity and Trust Co. 


33 Equitable Building, Boston. 
Send for our Bond List. 


BUY 
with me if your invested 
money is earning less. 
than % per annum. 
\ JAMES A. STEELE, 
Investments, 


4s Broadway, New York.. 


Good Bonds 


shall be pleased to send you a list of 


are the best and safest securities in which to ipvest. 
We deal in the best city and railroad bonds, and 


GELECTED 


GECURITIES 
if you desire to invest any money at from 3 to 5 percent. — | 
HARVEY FISK & SONS 


UNITED STATES BONDS A SPECIALTY. © 75 State St., Boston | 


i 


24 Nassau St., N.Y. 
421 Chestnut St., Phila. 


estates, published. 


THE BOND RECORD 


The most complete and reliable monthly journal for the information and guidance [ff 
of investors; officers of financial institutions, and executors and administrators of | 
Its tables include sales and quotations of all stocks and bonds 
listed on the Exchanges of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. — 

$1.00 per year; sample copy, five cents. poe , | 


THE BOND RECORD PUBLISHING CO., 24 Nassau St., N. Y- 
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Have You $1,000. 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold ? 

We have such an 
investment, and shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 


Made in strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- 
6% «a s, State, County, City, and School Warrants 
Bonds, with a view to absolute security and 


r// prompt interest payments. st references. 
(4) rrespondence solicited. 

% TOHN P. DORR & CO., Investment Brokers 
8 Seattle, Washington 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


[mitators 
are kept busy, 


to make “just as 
good as” 
Bias 
Velveteen 


Skirt Binding. 
They can’t do it. 


Je sure you see S. H. & M. on the label 
of every bolt, if not, don’t take it. 


A set of the’'S. H. & M.”’ miniature figures showing 
the latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps. 
Book on ** How to Bind the Dress Skirt" mailed free. 


The S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
‘‘S.H.& M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


FU RNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIOS.MICF. 


The Floral Emblem Society 


I wish all the readers of The Outlook could 
have been in our old Cradle of Liberty the 
other day, when it rocked to the song of 
beauty. Many songs for liberty, patriotism, 
citizenship, and reform have made the old 
walls ring, but never before one so distinctive- 
ly for beauty. The Floral Emblem Society was 
the mistress who not only rocked the cradle, but 
took the good opportunity to make known the 
beautiful and serious work she is doing “of 
and for the people, which will as time goes on 
be decided by the people,” concerning a State 
and National flower or symbpl; also her work 
relative to a more beautiful and peaceable 
celebration of Independence Day. The Massa- 
chusetts branch of this National Society, 
splendidly officered, was most sur A honored 
in its Mayflower Tea, where hundreds thus 


j assembled in Faneuil Hall to testify their 


approbation of its work. 


The Commonwealth came through the Gov- | 


ernor and his staff; education through the 
Secretary of the Board of Education; the 
Grand Army through prominent officers; the 
Woman’s Relief Corps through illustration 
of its flag salute; women’s organizations 
through leading officers; Japan through Pro- 
fessor Morse, our Japanese American ; the 
cream of social and literary life through most 
honored representatives; while Priscillas and 
John Aldens in appropriate dress courteously 
served all as ushers to the receiving line of 
noted people and to the tea-tables. Governor 
Greenhalge’s earnest speech emphasized the 
fact that the highest strength is beauty, and 
the highest beauty is strength. Frank A. 
Hill, the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
earnestly pleaded for the growth of true senti- 
ment along the lines of educational progress. 
Professor Morse told of flower-loving Japan. 
Good music and other interesting exercises 
were interspersed, a town-crier announcing the 
interesting programme. The State Chairman 


of the Society, Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson, 


invited a personal expression as to a State 
flower, to which over five hundred responded 
in registration books presided over by old-time 
dames in different parts of the hall. 

Other occasions the Society will offer for 


this expression, notably at their July 4th cele- ]| . 


bration and their Harvest Festival, after which 
the flowers receiving the largest vote will be 
offered as candidates to the whole people. If 


a garland consisting of all the State flowers of | 


the Union is finally decided upon as the Na- 
tional emblem, Massachusetts will be ready 


with heroffering. Vermont has already chosen | 


the red clover ; Maine, the pine-cone and tassel ; 
Nebraska, the goldenrod ; California, the yellow 
poppy, etc., etc. Now, what have New York 


and the other States to offer as their tribute ? 


If each one should hold in its capital such a 
glorious reception, based on the large, patriotic, 
beauty-loving principle of the one just held in 
Boston, the matter would soon be settled, not 
only for the States but for the Nation. We 
should be spared the mortification, when trav- 
eling in foreign lands, of having always to 
reply to the question as to our country’s em- 
blems, “ We have not decided.” I recall the 
exclamation and dazed look of a genuine 


‘Scotchman when this was said to him while 


driving over the Trossachs (the blooming 
heather having opened the subject). “ Not 
decided! Why, I thought the Americans were 
never behind in anything!” California, how- 
ever, was saved in his opinion by a California 
lady, who said, with a satisfaction I almost en- 


vied, “Our State has the yellow poppy.” 


Thanks to the good work of the Floral Emblem 
Society, we shall not always be undecided. 
What States will follow Massachusetts, that 
an expression of public opinion may be ob- 
tained and eventually the matter be settled to 
the satisfaction of all? 

Boston. ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


Fairly jumped 
'</ into success— 
Pearline. Right 
from the very 
start. Not- 
withstanding all 
these hundreds of 
years of pre- 
U cedence be: 
te hind that 
\G old- 
\ F fashioned, 
-back-breaking 
\S way of wash- 

_ ing with soap, too. 

Now, why was it? Why 
it that hundreds of niillidns 
of packages of Pearline 
have been used in the few 
years since this washing- 
compound was_ invented? 
Just do your washing and 
cleaning with Pearline for a 
month, and you'll see. It 
takes away the rubbing, but 
without any risk of harm. 
That puts it at the head of 
every known aid for washing. | 
Mlilliions 

Liebig 

Company’s*" 
is the most Economical. Don’t buy 
inferior and imitation sorts; nor 
liquid extracts, which are mostly 
water and salt, ask for Liebig 
Company’s 


| Durable—Easily Applied. 


is manufact 
Trin 


WA RREN ICAL 
QOFIN site ‘Yor A. 


NCILS. — 


Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention The Outlook and send 16c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS, DIXON CRUCIRLE CoO.. Tersev Citv, N. 1. 


ae all similar complaints absolutely cured, Weart 
psia Compound is guaranteed. Cures cases “a 
D pee SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FRE 
D. S. WeEART & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


hildren’s, 25c. to 75c. 


SENS 


Modern dress are perfected in this Waist. For all retailers. 
Misses’, 50c. to $1.00. Ladies’, 


Corset Waists 


Quality, Workmanship, 
and Shapes, unequaled. 


Over A MILLION 


Mothers, Misses, and 
Children, wear them. . 


| 
} 


| WORLD-KNOWN O f Bee f 
nore sia materials, and will not dry up 
and become brittle ander ex- 
VIN chiairelaeeee posure to the weather as coal- 
Wh tar roo do. 
TS 
== 
PU RABLE FR 
LARGEST MANUFACT. URERS]f 
a IN THE WORLD 
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Post-Office. 


The Outlook is a weekly Family Paper, con- 

taining this week forty pages. The subscrip- 

tion price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 

Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. Forall other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a ch of 
address is ordered, both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 

Discentinuances.—If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should 
be sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continu- 
ance of the subscription is desired. 

How to Remiit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express-Order, or Money-Order, 

yable to order of THE OUTLOOK CoMPANY. 
ash should be sent in Registered Letter. 

Letters should be addressed : 

THE_ OUTLOOK 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


Good Deeds 


The present President of France has in- 
augurated a boom in dolls. Ever since his 
election he has devoted two mornings a week 
to visiting hospitals. Instead of marching 
through the various wards escorted by the 
hospital officials, he goes from bed to bed, 
shakes hands with the patients, inquires into 
their condition, and encourages them : with 
cheering words. It is said that he tarries 
longest by the bedside of little children. He 
always asks them what he can do to make 
them forget their pain, and the answer is 
almost invariably, “ Une poupée.” The result 
is that, on the following morning, there arrive 
at the children’s ward of the hospital boxes 
containing dolls. As M. Faure has now given 
away over a thousand dolls in this way, it will 
be seen what a philanthropist he is, in deeds 
as well as in words. Of course his example 
has been followed by his imitators and by other 
well-doers. Hence the doll boom. 


A fine memorial to Mrs. Margaret Post 


_ has recently been dedicated in New York City. 


It is called the Helping Hand Building, and is 
located at 414 to 418 West Fifty-fourth Street. 
Thirty years ago the Helping Hand Associa- 
tion was organized by Mrs. Post for the pur- 
pose of aiding those whom she called “the 
less favored members of society.” Mrs. Post 
died two years ago. The greater part of her 
life she was almost a helpless invalid, being 
unable to move around except in a rolling 
chair, yet during this entire time hers was the 
most energetic of all the “ Helping Hands.” 
The memorial to this noble woman contains in 
its five floors a day-nursery, sewing and con- 
ference rooms, a chapel, a gymnasium, and 
an apartment-house. This latter feature is a 
model one in every way, and will accommodate 
ten families. It is the fourth model tenement 
in New York City, and ought to have a wide 
sphere of influence, since it stands within three 
blocks of the center of the population of the 
metropolis. It has been estimated that three- 
quarters of that population dwell in tenements, 
and one-half of these live amidst surroundings 
lacking everything conducive to purity of 
thought and life. In London the densest pop- 
ulation is 157,000 to the square mile; in New 
York, 290,000. 


Captain Barends, of the EIlamburg-Amer'can 
steamship Normannia, is an efficient, popular, 
and gentlemanly commander. On the last trip 
of his boat from New York to Southampton 
he distinguished himself in a way whic. has 
had prompt recognition from his admirers 
everywhere. Three days out from New York 
the British ship Arno was sighted. The 
latter was signaling for help, and her Cap- 
tain asked the Normannia’s Captain to take 
off the crew, as the British boat was ex- 
pected to sink. Though the waves were roll- 
ing “mountain high,” Captain Barends began 
the rescue without delay. The first boat 


which he sent to the Arno capsized, but no 
lives were lost. Other boats were then sent 
out. They could approach only within fifty 
yards of the Arno, but the Normannia sailors 
rescued the people on board the sinking ship 
with a life-buoy line, all of the latter jumping 
into the sea. The entire list of twenty-nine 
men and women and a baby were rescued. 


The baby was dropped overboard in a canvas 


bag, and was hauled in this way to the boat. 
The rescue occupied eight hours, the last boat- 
load being brought in after dark. There was 
great difficulty in saving one of thewomen. A 
sailor bravely jumped overboard and swam 
alongside of her until the boats picked her up. 
Passengers on board of the Normannia col- 
lected 2,000 marks ($500) for the rescuing 
crew. They deserved it. The Normannia 
touched at Southampton, where the news be- 
came known. When she reached Hamburg, 
Captain Barends found the following dispatch 
awaiting him from the German Emperor: 

I express to you my full appreciation of the rescue 
of the crew of the English vessel Arno, so hap- 
pily accomplished with persevering courage under 


arduous circumstances. 
WILLIAM. 


For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’'s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. A. L. TURNER, Bloomsburg Sanitarium, 
Philade}phia, Pa., says: “As an adjunct to the re- 
cuperative powers of the nervous system, I know of 
nothing equal to it.” 


A Shining Example 


of 
true 
merit 


‘SILVER: RO 


and 
unlike 
others 


It Shines Without Scratching. 
It’s sold everywhere. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


ORGANS-The Lyon 
f & Healy Church Organs 
remarkable value. 
rices from $300 for a good 


ee instrument of fine tone, suit- 
ter able for a small church, up- 
=== ward. For $975 an instru- 
ment of great power,contain- 
ing 609 speaking notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having pneumatic pistons, stop- 
action, and made of standard measurements 


_ adopted by the College of Organists, London, 


aa Indorsed by leading organists everywhere, 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Sketches, speci- 
fications and prices promptly furnished on appli: 
cation. Time payments may be arranged. 

LYON & HEALY. 36 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 


Having enlarged our already large 
and commodious factury, we are 
now enabled to cut our former 
prices almostin half. We now 

g oferyoua high grade Man- 


dolin,Cuitaror Banjo, 
(or former price being $8.] with Instructor free, 
Ve do not handle cheap goods: all our goods are guaran- 


teed to be as represented. Send P.O. money order or regis- 
tered letter to 


CRESCENT MFG. CO. LONG ISLAND CITY, L. 1. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlets of other Instruments. 
Mention this paper 


CURES WHERE AL 


Best Cough Syrup. T 


abs aha aba AAA LAA 
vv" vv" vv" LAA LAA 


Weddings 


AAA 


AAA 


aha 
LA 


Suggest CUT GLASS, and 
CUT GLASS always suggests 


LAA 


A 


vv" 


DORFLINGER’S — 
-AMERICAN | 
CUT GLASS j 


Trade mark label 
C. DORFLINGER & SONS, NEW YORK 


vv" vv" LA AS LA vv" 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 


vy 


in excess of thirty. 


BITTERSWEET. —A select family Boarding- House 
within the of Flemington, one hour and ‘a 
uarter from New York, by Lehigh Valley Railroad and 
ntral Railroad of N.J._ Large airy rooms, large grounds 
with an abundance of shade. Jersey milk and cream; 
vegetables! right from our own garden. References ex- 
changed always. For further information come and see, or 
address A. C. Hutsizer, Flemington, N.J., k Box 332. 


A BRIGHT YOUNG WOMAN TEACHER, 
unquestionable character, wishes summer position where 
conscientious services as teacher, companion, writer, or 
anything of the kind, can be given in return tor 
and possibilities for pleasant “aameeee Address Miss X., 


No. 8,824, care The Outlook. 


HOME FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PERSON.—An experienced nurse, having an attractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
invalid or elderly person. st references from first 

hysicians and families of New York. Mrs. N., No. 

»698, care The Outlook. 


HOME FOR AN INVALID OR ELDERLY 
PH RSON.—An experienced nurse, having an attractive 
home half an hour from New York, desires to receive an 
invalid or elderly person. st references from 

hysicians and families of New York. rs. N., No. 
8.698, care The Outlook. 


AN ADLRONDACK CLUB wants five additional 
members. e club-house is open from May to No- 
vember, and furnishes at very moderate cost a summer 
home. for members and their families in the midst of the 
best hunting and fishing. Address I. C., No. 8,744, 
care The Outlook. 


THRIFTY, CAPABLE YOUNG NEW ENG- 
LAND WOMAN for housework, sewing, and help 
with chil:ilren, in home where there’s kindergarten. Must 
be thoroughly willing and responsible. Very little rough 
work. Address J., No. 8,806, care The Outlook. 


TO PARENTS OF BOYS.—I wish to take charge 
of a few boys during july and August at my summer 
residence in the Adirondack Mts. Instruction if desired. 
Martin Bahler, Prin. Boys’ School at East Orange, N. J 
Address, Summit, N. J. 


A YOUNG LADY, sotiags graduate, now teaching, 
would like for the summer a home and small remunera- 
tion in return for instruction. Has studied abroad. r- 
man a specialty. Address TEACHER, care Professor 
Phelps, Storrs, Conn. 


ADDRESS MLLE. VERDIN, 100 Avenue Vicor 
Hugo, Paris, France, if desi1ing, at moderate prices, 
F00 board in excellent location, very near Arc de 

riumphe and Bois de Boulogne. American references. 
Write for circulars. 


_A LADY going to Nantucket for the season would 

like to chaperon a party of young ladies, not under four- 

teen years of age. Best of references-given and required. 

actress A. B., Commonwealth Office, 120 Tremont St., 
ston, Mass. 


A LADY, college graduate, normal graduate, and 
teacher of six years’ experience, wishes for summer posi- 
tion as governess, tutor, companion, or secretary. Ex- 
cellent references. Address E. O. H., No. 8,828, care 
The Outlook. 


A LADY in Baltimore of great experience in educat- 
ing girls would like entire charge of several little girls in 
her own home. Highest reference for character, ability. 
and social <gpauae Address M. L., No. $,582, care 
The Outlook. 


WANTED—A lady to keep house for a gentleman in 
the country and take charge of his little girl. Salary 
twenty dollars a month; good references required. A 
dress EDWARD SPRING, Hambleton, Talbot Co., Md 


WANTED —A situation as tutor or governess for the 
summer bya graduate of Smith College, with experience. 
References given to former patrons and professors d- 

ss W. L. H., No. 8,748, care The Outlook. 


College girl for the summer vaca- 

-tion, position_as lady’s companion, amanuensis, or as 
overness. Best references. Until June 18, address 
. O. Box 276, Northampton, Mass. 


A HARVARD SOPHOMORE intending to 
spend the summer in Colorado would like to take one or 
two pupils with him. Best references. Address J.E.G.. 
Matthews 25, Cambridge, Mass. 3 | 


PRIVATE TUTOR.—A lady who is a college grad- 
uate apa nas taught five a sition 
in a family, especially if going abroad, : 
8,515, care The Outlook. 
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About People 


—Prince Wiasemsky, who has crossed Asia 
on horseback, now proposes to undertake a 
horseback journey from Paris to America. 
This, he says, can be accomplished by cross- 
_ ing Behring’s Strait in winter on the ice. 

—The succession of the Rev. W. B. Pon- 
sonby to the Earldom of Bessborough increases 
to four the number of peers who are now 
clergymen, the others being the Marquis of 
Normanby, the Earl of Scarsdale, and Lord 
Plunkett, the Archbishop of Dublin. 3 

—Ex-Governor Weston, of New Hampshire, 
_who has just died, began life as a civil engineer. 
So remarkably proficient was he in his profes- 
sion that when no more than nineteen years 
old he was appointed Assistant Engineer on 
the Concord Railroad. Heafterwards became 
Chief Engineer, and held the position many 

ears. 
—It is said that Mihaly de Munkacsy received 
his first encouragement from an American. 
It was, when he was studying under Knaus at 
Diisseldorf. The Hungarian had changed his 
name to one adopted from his birthplace, the 
town of Munkacs. Yet he could have had 
only painful memories of that place. He was 
left an orphan in infancy, and was apprenticed 
as soon as possible toa furniture-painter. His 
struggles to free himself were many and long, 
but were finally crowned with complete success. 

—Once when the late President of the 
French Republic was visiting Corot, the great 
landscape-painter, the artist was found just put- 
ting the finishing touches to an exquisite picture. 
M. Casimir-Périer was so charmed with the 
work that he immediately offered to buy it. 
Corot replied that he could have it on one con- 
dition—namely, that M. Casimir-Périer should 
pay the butcher’s and baker’s bills of Millet. 
Ready assent was, of course, given. When 
the bills were presented, it was found that 
they had been running for twelve years, and 
amounted to forty-six thousand francs. M. 
Casimir-Périer, however, was true to his agree- 
ment, and now has his reward. His picture is 
worth to-day three times the sum paid for it. 

—At the coming Harvard Commencement 
six Overseers will be elected. The candidates 
are: Thomas C. Clarke (1848), New York; 
David Williams Cheever (1852), Boston ; An- 
drew McFarlane Davis (Sc.S., 1854), Cam- 
bridge ; Charles Francis Adams (1856), Lincoln, 
Mass.; Winslow Warren (1858), Dedham; 
Samuel W. Langmaid (1859), Brookline ; Lewis 
S. Dabney (1861), Boston; Alpheus H. Hardy 
(1861), Boston; John Read (1862), Cambridge ; 
C. W. Amory (1863), Boston; Charles P 
Bowditch (1863), Boston; William Minot (L.S., 
1868), Boston; Francis H. Appleton (1869), 
Boston; Edward W. Hutchins (1872), Bos- 
ton; Robert Grant (1873), Boston ; Sigourney 
Butler (1877), Boston; Theodore Roosevelt 
(1880), Oyster Bay, N. Y.; Francis Blake, 
Weston. 

—The Rev. Dr. Sprecher, of Cleveland, tells 
this story of Morgan, the explorer in Egypt: 


He once discovered a mummy of one of the 
Pharaohs. When he got it to the railway station, 
he refused to put it in the enna van. This the 
officials did not greatly mind, but they compelled 
the discoverer to take a first-class ticket tor Pharaoh 
as weil as one for himself. On reaching Cairo there 
was fresh trouble with the “ octroi ” officials. 

*’ What have you got there?” Morgan was asked. 

i A mummy,” was the reply. 

= Ah, you can’t get that through without paying.” 

But,” urged Pharaoh’s mummies 
surely don't pay ‘ octroi’ duty ?”’ 

Don’t they?” replied the official ; ‘‘ we will see 
what the register says.” 

Here the entire staff consulted the register, but, 
Strangely enough, the article in question had been 
overlooked by the Administration. 

“ Well,” said the officer, **we will enter that as 
dried fish; duty, three piastres!”? And so poor 
Pharaoh was compelled to make his solemn entry 
into Cairo under the degrading category of dried fish. 


—We learn from a contemporary that— 


Mr. William Hope Harvey, the author of “ Coin’s 
: Financial School,” was born in Buffalo, W. Va., in 
ugust, 1851. His father was a Virginian, of Scotch- 
English extraction, a descendant of the famous Har- 
vey who discovered the circulation of the blood. His 
mother was a Miss Hope, of Irish descent. He 
received a slender education in a country log-house 
school anda rustic academy, doing farm work between 
ee, At sixteen he taught school, and later studied 
aw. Then he went West, and made some money in 
_Teal estate speculations in Colorado, Utah, and Cahi- 
fornia. After attending several conventions of the 
Mississippi he became interested in. 

: e€ money question. e went to Chicago and estab- 
ished a weekly reper called “ Coin.” “He brought 
out Archbishop Walsh’s “ Bimetallism and Mono- 


metallism” in 1893. “‘Coin’s Handbook,” “ Coin’s 
Financial School,’ A Tale of Two Nations,’ and 
Chapters of Silver,” by Henry G. Miller, in 1894. 
His best-known work. ‘“ Coin’s Financial School Up 
to Date,” appeared last March. He is not a grea 
reader, but is a painstaking student of history. He 
is not a church-goer, and has no fixed religious con- 
victions. In 1875 he married Miss Anna R. Hallhi- 
day, of Gallipolis, O., and has four children—two 
boys and two girls. He is very fond of his wife, 
children, and home, and cares nothing for dogs, 
horses. sports, or outdoor life, He is tall and thin, 
with a face suggesting much native force and deter- 
mination. He has a pleasant voice, though it can- 
not be called silver-toned. - His dress is neat, but not 
fashionable. 


—<—<— 


Unaccountable 
No, I cannot account for it, says our old 


friend the Rambler, of the “ Examiner.” There 


are some specimens of human folly of which I 
can give some imperfect explanation. I can 
understand why it is undesirable to sit down to 
dinner with thirteen guests—when the supply 
on the table is rather a tight fit for twelve. I 
can understand why it is unfortunate to begin 
anything on Friday—because it is the last day 
but one in the week, and the work ought to 
have been begun bright and early on Monday. 
I can understand why it may be desirable to 
propitiate crocodiles, and to make offerings to 
them—because no oné knows what may hap- 
pen, and while taking your morning bath you 
might chance to be brought into circumstances 
where the good will of a crocodile might be 
decidedly a factor to be considered. 

But there are some things which do pass my 
power of apprehension—some exhibitions of 
fatuity so colossal, so towering, so heaven- 
daring, that the eye in vain endeavors to meas- 
ure their dimensions. 

In a recent “ Harper’s Weekly,” Mr. G. G. 
Brownell, who, I presume, is reliable, who re- 
cently went to Liberia, gives an account of what 
he saw in that malarious country, where the un- 
dertaker seems to carry on the only branch of 
business that is really thriving. A great deal of 
missionary money has been spent. first and last, 
in Liberia. The traveler mentions that, about 
a mile back from Monrovia, upon a hill 250 
feet above the ocean, he found “ Liberia Col- 
lege,” erected by American benevolence. The 
college exhibited somewhat marked results of 
time and of the climate; but all this is merely 
incidental. The educational staff consisted of 
one professor, who was instructing three African 
youths. And what, in the name of all that is 
good, does the gentle and intelligent reader 
suppose that these three African pupils were 
studying, as a means of gaining their own live- 
lihood in that savage country, and perchance 
doing some little good to their fellow-men? 
They were studying algebra and Cesar’s Com- 
mentaries ! 


Ii-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
ment produces ill temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the most successful of all intant foods. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 


| | on ic (A Phosphorized 

Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 


Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 


Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 


Depression. 


I. O. Woodruff & Co., 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton St., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


HEALTH ae 
HEA ** REST 


MA 


ALMA, MICHIGAN. 


For health seekers, for rest seek- 
ers, for pleasure seekers, The ALMA 
is better than a voyage, better than 


the country, better than the tropics. 
Better than anywhere else in the 
world, because it gives you the ben- 
efit of the most efficacious mineral 
waters, the most eminent physi- 
cians, the grandest climate, the 
finest scenery—every comfort and 
convenience known in modern 
life. A handsome book telling you 
all about it, free. 


The Alma Sanitarium Co., 
Alma, [lich. 


j Whitman’s INSTANTANEOUS 
§Chocolate--doesn’ t need it. 
Made in a jiffy, with 


boiling water or milk. Sold everywhere. 


ARMSTRONG & 


| | )on’t Buy 


barytes if you want White Lead. Pure 
St.Louis. | White Lead is the best paint —barytes is 


poorest, is worthless. Barytes is often 


Cincinnati. § |sold under the brand of White Lead, Pure 


White Lead, &c. Be careful about the 


JOHN ?.LEw1s¢BRos.co | brand (see list of genuine brands). Don’t 


Cleveland. take what is said to be “just as good.” 


RED SEAL, Any shade of color is readily obtained by using the National 
SALEM, 3 Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead tinting colors. One pound of color tints 


Chicago. phlet —free. 


a 25-poundkeg of Pure White Lead. Send for color-card and pam- 


NATIONAL LEAD CO,, 


1 Broadway, Néw York, 


BRADLEY, 
BROOKLY 
COLLIER 
CORNELL 
ECKSTEI} 
FAENESTOO™ 
Pittsburgh. 
MORLEY, 
MISSOUR 
St. Louis. 


